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This Issue in Brief 


Professor F. E. Haynes, Ph. D., criminologist 
and member of the State University of Iowa 
faculty since 1914, is the author of our Guest 
Editorial. Professor Haynes is well known in the 
fields of criminology and penology, especially for 
his authoritative work Criminology published in 
1930 (second edition, 1935), and more recently his 
American Prison System, released this year. He 
8 also the author of Social Politics in the United 
States (1924). 


Prior to the enactment of the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act on June 16, 1938, Federal juvenile 
offenders were tried by the Federal government, 
just as adult offenders, with all the formality of 
the criminal law. The Act provides for the removal 
of the juvenile offender from the stigma of the 
criminal procedure. The desirability of this legisla- 
tion has been recognized throughout the country 
by legal experts and public welfare authorities. 
With some, however, there remains a doubt as to 
the constitutionality of the Act. Mr. Alexander 
Holtzoff, special assistant to the Attorney General 
since 1924, and able legal counselor, gives his 
analysis of the problem of “The Constitutionality 
of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act.’Mr. 
Holtzoff contends that the right not to be prose- 


cuted by indictment is a right that may be waived, 
and that a minor, in the same manner as an adult, 
may waive his constitutional guaranties. 


Is the probation officer a law enforcement officer 
or a case work practitioner? What differentiates 
case work with offenders from case work with 
other groups? What are some of the specialized 
problems encountered by the worker with offend- 
ers? Miss Rosalie Supplee, for five years the Deputy 
Chief Probation Officer of New York city’s Court 
of General Sessions, answers these questions in a 
thought-provoking and practical discussion of 
“Case Work with Offenders.” 


Do our prisons with all of their modern treat- 
ment facilities actually help to rehabilitate the 
offender? What does the prison experience do to 
a man in prison? What bearing does it have upon 
the offender’s subsequent adjustment to society? 
What types of persons are harmed rather than 
helped by a prison experience? In a brief but 
interesting discussion of the subject “What Hap- 
pens to a Man in Prison?” Dr. Romney M. Ritchey, 
psychiatrist at the Alcatraz Island penitentiary, 
gives his answer to these queries. 


if 
Tap NARCOTIC ADDICT: HIS 
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How to select probationers intelligently is the 
recurring problem of many of our courts and proba- 
tion departments. There always is present the 
bewildering task of determining whether or not a 
defendant constitutes a good probation risk. Pro- 
fessor Elio D. Monachesi of the University of 
Minnesota insists that most probation selections 
are a “hit or miss’ proposition. On the other hand 
he believes that the response of individuals to 
probationary treatment can be predicted. Begin- 
ning on page 15 Professor Monachesi offers his 
views on the question ‘‘Can We Predict Probation 
Outcomes?” and also discusses the development, 
use and validity of prognostication tables. A bibli- 
ography on predicting responses of individuals to 
correctional treatment is listed at the close of 
the article. 


The court, the prosecuting attorney and the 
probation officer are seeking further enlightenment 
as to what to do with the narcotic addict. Dr. 
Lawrence Kolb, authority on narcotic addiction, 
again favors FEDERAL PROBATION readers with a 
searching analysis of the social and medical impli- 
cations in the treatment of the addict. In his 
article “The Narcotic Addict: His Treatment” Dr. 
Kolb presents what he thinks should be the atti- 
tude of the court in shaping sentence, and the 
attitude of the probation and parole officer toward 
his supervision relationships. In his readable and 
stimulating article Dr. Kolb discusses the types 
of persons who become addicts. He asserts that 
the addict should be treated as a sick patient—not 
as a criminal, and that short periods of intensive 
treatment are better than long periods of repres- 
sion. Dr. Kolb maintains that it is unjustifiable 
and definitely harmful to confine addicts for a period 
longer than is esential for their rehabilitation. 
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One of the country’s leading authorities on the 
treatment of the truant, incorrigible and delin. 
quent child is Edw. H. Stullken, founder anq 
principal of Chicago’s internationally known Monte. 
fiore Special School. In “The Education of the 
Problem Child” Mr. Stullken reviews the newer 
interpretation of a school’s educational task, and 
discusses the shifting emphasis from mass educa. 
tion to individualized treatment. Mr. Stullken also 
portrays what he believes should be the relation. 
ship of the school and the court in dealing with 
the problem child. 


“The Varieties of Probation” is the title selected 
by Professor R. Clyde White of the University 
of Chicago’s Graduate School of Social Service 
Administration, for his review of Volume II 
(Probation) of the Attorney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures. The Probation volume presents 
the findings of the first nation-wide study ever 
made of the entire subject of probation. The 
statistical portions of the study are based on 20,000 
cases in widely scattered jurisdictions throughout 
the country. 


In “The Relationship of the Probation Officer 
to Classification” Frank Loveland, Supervisor of 
Classification for the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
sets forth the purpose, functions and techniques of 
a Classification program. He gives emphasis to the 
need for various types of institutions for a work- 
able classification program and refers to the varying 
types of institutions in the Federal system. Of par- 
ticular interest to the probation and parole officer 
is Mr. Loveland’s interpretation of the part the 
probation and parole officer plays in the classifica- 
tion program. 
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ECENT CRITICISMS of probation and 

parole have caused the public to ignore the 
occasion for their development. It is assumed, 
without justification, that probation and parole 
are the inventions of sentimentalists and idealists 
rather than the natural outgrowth of the practical 
needs of the rehabilitative processes of the penal 
system. That probation and parole are imperfectly 
administered is not a reason for their abolition. 
Their relation to the practical needs of correctional 
systems should be understood by the public. A 
better understanding of probation and parole 
would insure support for improvement in their 
administration. 

It is surprising that certain legislators, politi- 
cians, lawyers and business men will continue to 
foster the naive belief that the use of incarceration 
alone will eliminate all of the evils inherent in an 
improperly organized and administered probation 
and parole system. 

Much of the criticism of probation and parole 
arises out of inadequate organization and adminis- 
tration which is largely due to limited appropria- 
tions for support, the practice of political appoint- 
ments, untrained personnel, and the all too frequent 
use of political influence. Only the Federal govern- 
ment and a few states have probation and parole 
systems which approach the accepted standards 
of organization and administration. 

In a majority of jurisdictions political con- 
siderations determine the appointment of the state 
board and the parole officers. The board has only 
a limited number of parole officers to supervise a 
large number of parolees. Ineffective supervision 
is the result. As political appointees these parole 
oficers are without training and experience neces- 


sary for guiding the type of persons for whom they 
are responsible. 


Guest Editorial 


By F. E. HAYNES, Ph. D. 
State University of Iowa 


A similar situation exists in a number of states 
in the administration of probation. Many state 
laws regulating adult and juvenile probation are 
permissive rather than mandatory as to their adop- 
tion in local jurisdictions. Frequently counties 
with populations below an established figure are 
not permitted to have paid probation officers. Even 
where the population is large enough, popular 
interest is not aroused sufficiently to favor the 
appointment of paid officers. One middle-western 
state has probation service by paid officers in less 
than one-third of its ninety-nine counties. 

Probation officers usually are appointed by the 
judge, and as judges are elective in most states, 
political considerations enter into their selection 
without any thought of accepted standards or 
examinations based upon recognized qualifications. 
Selection by judges is preferable to purely political 
appointment, but this method does not necessarily 
provide persons with training and fitness for the 
work. The selection of probation and parole officers 
should be based entirely on professional standards. 

Considering the conditions which prevail in 
many state jurisdictions, it is not surprising that 
criticism should develop. The cure is not abolition, 
but the development of improved methods of pro- 
bation and parole organization and administration. 
The chief essentials for improvement are longer 
terms for probation and parole officials, appoint- 
ment for merit rather than for political services, 
and larger appropriations in order that adequately 
trained personnel can be provided. Also, probation 
and parole might be combined under a well- 
qualified state board composed of competent and 
socially-minded members. Probation and parole, 
then, would take their place in the social organiza- 
tion to which they are entitled. 
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The Constitutionality of the Federal] 
Juvenile Delinquency Act’ 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY constitutes one 
of the most vital and troublesome problems 
in the field of criminology. It has been generally 
realized that many a juvenile offender can be reha- 
bilitated and saved from a life of crime, if he can 
be properly dealt with and receive suitable guidance 
in the early stages of his career. This end can 
hardly be achieved, however, in the publicity of 
a formal court proceeding which brands the youth 
as a criminal and by permitting him to mingle 
with hardened criminals in the depressing atmos- 
phere of the prison. 


Objectives of Juvenile Delinquency Legislation 


At the turn of the century, the states began one 
by one to enact laws providing a special informal 
procedure for the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
The result has been that in the course of time 
forty-seven states and the District of Columbia 
have enacted juvenile delinquency acts in one form 
or another. Wyoming is the only exception. The 
principal objectives of such legislation are the 
segregation of juveniles from older criminals, in- 
formal hearings instead of public trials, liberal use 
of probation, and the placing of juveniles in pri- 
vate homes and institutions other than prisons. 
Experience has proven that the community, as 
well as the individual, is benefited by this approach 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 


The Federal government stood in isolation, and 
until June, 1938, continued to try juveniles accused 
of infractions of the law in the same manner as 
adult criminals. 

In June, 1938, the Congress passed the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. The bill was drafted in 
the Department of Justice and was passed at its 
instance within a few weeks after its introduction, 
without a dissenting voice—so convinced were 
members of the Senate and the House of the desira- 
bility of this legislation. 

The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act became 
law on June 16, 1938 (52 Stat. 764; U. S. Code, 
Title 18, Sections 921-929). It is a beneficent piece 


*An address delivered before the Judicial Conference for the Fourth 
District, at Asheville, North Carolina, June 8, 1939. 


of legislation, enacted with a view of ameliorating 
in respect to juveniles the formal procedure of the 
criminal court, reducing to the minimum the deten. 
tion and commitment of juveniles in penal and 
correctional institutions intended for adult offend. 
ers. and eliminating the stigma of criminality in 
respect to juveniles as a result of a conviction in 
a criminal proceeding. It was intended by the Act 
to permit informal proceedings in chambers to 
supersede a formal trial in open court; to allow 
the commitment of the juvenile to a public or 
private agency other than a penal or correctional 
institution; and to provide for the release of the 
juvenile on parole at any time. 

In order to achieve these ends, which are re- 
garded by progressive penologists and students of 
the psychology of youth as being highly desirable, 
it was necessary to render it possible to proceed 
against juveniles without an indictment by a grand 
jury or trial by petit jury. It was recognized, how- 
ever, that a minor was surrounded by the same 
constitutional guaranties as an adult, and that con- 
sequently without his cooperation and consent the 
informal procedure contemplated by the Act could 
not be invoked. Accordingly, the Act provides 
that a juvenile delinquent may be prosecuted under 
it only with his own consent, given in writing before 
a judge. If such consent is not granted, recourse 
would be had to the usual form of procedure by 
indictment, and the trial would have to be con- 
ducted before a jury. 


Summary of Provisions of the Act 


The following is a summary of the provisions 
of the Act: 

Section 1 defines a “‘juvenile’’ as a person seven- 
teen years of age or under, and “juvenile delin- 
quency” as an offense against the laws of the United 
States committed by a juvenile and not punishable 
by death or life imprisonment. 

Section 2 provides that whenever any juvenile 
is charged with any offense within the above-men- 
tioned category, he shall be prosecuted as a Juve 
nile delinquent, if the Attorney General so directs 
and the accused consents. In such event, the prose- 
cution is to be by information on the charge of 
juvenile delinquency, and no prosecution is to be 
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instituted for the specific offense alleged to have 
been committed. The consent of the juvenile is to 
be given in writing, before a judge of the District 
Court of the United States, having cognizance of 
the offense, “‘who shall fully apprize the juvenile of 
his rights and of the consequences of such consent.”’ 

Section 3 confers jurisdiction on United States 
district courts to try juvenile delinquents, and pro- 
vides that for such purpose the court may be 
convened at any time or place within the district, 
in chambers, or otherwise, and that the trial should 
be without a jury. 

Section 4 provides that if the court finds the 
juvenile guilty of juvenile delinquency, it may place 
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Saxon jurisprudence. All of these privileges are 
found in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Amendments. 
That of trial by jury is also included in Article 
III, Section 2, Clause 3 of the Constitution. In 
every instance in which the Supreme Court has 
had occasion to pass on the question as to whether 
the defendant might waive one of these guaran- 
ties, it has answered the query in the affirmative, 
on the ground that the provisions under considera- 
tion confer personal privileges, rather than consti- 
tuting limitations on the framework of Government. 
Thus, it has been held that the following consti- 
tutional privileges of a defendant in a criminal case 
may be waived by him: 


him on probation or commit him to the custody ~~ Trial by jury, Patton v. United States, 281 U.S. 276. 
of the Attorney General, who may designate any Protection against double jeopardy, Trono v. United 


public or private agency for the custody, care, 
subsistence, education, and training of such juvenile. 

Section 5 relates to the detention of the juvenile 
pending a hearing and makes provision for his 
confinement under circumstances which would per- 
mit his segregation from adults. 

Section 6 authorizes the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons to contract with various agencies for 
the custody of juvenile delinquents. 

Section 7 permits the release of a juvenile delin- 
quent on parole at any time. 


Is the Act Constitutional? 


The question has been raised as to whether the 
Act is constitutional. It has been suggested that 
it may contravene the provision of the Fifth 
Amendment that ‘“‘no person shall be held to 
answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment, or indictment by a grand 
jury.” It is submitted that in view of the fact that 
the procedure under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act may not be invoked except with the 
consent of the juvenile, which necessarily implies 
a waiver of prosecution by indictment, there is no 
invalid infringement of the constitutional rights of 
the juvenile. 

The discussion of this question will be subdivided 
as follows: (1) a person accused of a crime may 
waive prosecution by indictment and consent to 
prosecution by information, and (2) a minor may 
Waive any constitutional guaranty or protection 
surrounding his trial, in the same manner as 
an adult. 

The Constitution surrounds every person accused 
of a crime with certain guaranties for the purpose 
of protecting him against a conviction without a 
fair trial and an opportunity to defend himself in 
the manner regarded as fundamental in Anglo- 


States, 199 U. S. 521, 534. 


Privilege against self incrimination, United States v. 
Murdock, 284 U.S. 141, 148. 


Protection against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
Segurola v. United States, 275 U.S. 106. 


— The right of confrontation with witnesses, Diaz v. Unit- 


ed States, 223 U.S. 442, 450-1. 


--The right to have assistance of counsel, Johnson v. 
Zerbst, 304 U.S. 458, 465. 


May Indictment by a Grand Jury be Waived? 


In Patton v. United States (pp. 296, 297, 298) 
the court made the following observation: 


The record of English and colonial jurisprudence 
antedating the Constitution will be searched in 
vain for evidence that trial by jury in criminal 

* cases was regarded as a part of the structure of 
government, as distinguished from a right or privi- 
lege of the accused. On the contrary, it uniformly 
was regarded as a valuable privilege bestowed 
upon the person accused of crime for the purpose of 
safeguarding him against the oppressive power of 
the King and the arbitrary or partial judgment 
of the court. Thus Blackstone, who held trial by 
jury both in civil and criminal cases in such esteem 
that he called it “the glory of the English law,” 
nevertheless looked upon it as a “privilege,” albeit 
“the most transcendent privilege which any subject 
can enjoy.” 


In the light of the foregoing it is reasonable to 
conclude that the framers of the Constitution simply 
were intent upon preserving the right of trial by jury 
primarily for the protection of the accused. 

Upon this view of the constitutional provisions 
we conclude that Article III, Section 2, is not 
jurisdictional, but was meant to confer a right 
upon the accused which he may forego at his elec- 
tion. To deny his power to do so, is to convert a 
privilege into an imperative requirement. 


Whether the guaranty against prosecution except 
by indictment is likewise a privilege that may be 
waived, has never been determined by the Supreme 
Court. No reason appears discernible, however, for 
distinguishing this privilege from all the other 
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provisions contained in the enumeration of con- 
stitutional guaranties to a defendant in a criminal 
case. If a trial by jury is a privilege which the 
accused may waive, rather than a part of the 
governmental structure which no one may touch, 
it cannot be perceived why the same is not true of 
indictment by a grand jury. It hardly can be 
denied that from the standpoint of a defendant a 
trial by jury is of much greater importance than 
indictment by grand jury. If the former may be 
waived, why not the latter? It is a palladium of 
our liberties, which we derive from the English 
forebears of this country, and which have been 
transplanted into the United States and embodied 
in its Constitution. At best, both should be treated 
as being on a par. 


There appear to be only two Federal cases deal- 
ing with the subject under consideration. In United 
States v. Gill, 55 F. (2d) 399 (D.C. N.M.), Judge 
Phillips, after comprehensively discussing the mat- 
ter, concluded that indictment by a grand jury 
could be waived by a defendant. He ruled that the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Patton case, 
supra, which held that a trial by jury might be 
waived, should apply with equal force to the ques- 
tion as to whether a defendant might forego prose- 
cution by a grand jury. He also called attention to 
the fact that other constitutional guaranties might 
be waived, and that there appeared to be no dis- 
tinction between the one under discussion and the 
other guaranties provided for defendant’s benefit. 


The only other Federal case on this point appears 
to be Ex parte M’Clusky, 40 Fed. 71 (C. C. Ark. 
1889), in which a contrary result was reached. The 
court in that case, however, argued that neither 
trial by jury nor indictment by grand jury might 
be waived. As indicated above, the Supreme Court 
in the Patton case has since held that a defendant 
may consent to a trial without a jury. Moreover, 
the court in the M’Clusky case predicated its con- 
clusion on the decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals in Cancemi v. People, 18 N. Y. 128, which 
held that the defendant in a criminal case might 
not waive trial by jury. In the Patton case, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court (p. 302) cited the 
Cancemi case and declined to follow it. The ines- 
capable conclusion is that Ex parte M’Clusky must 
be regarded as neither binding nor persuasive. 


Two States, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, have 
held that the accused might waive indictment by 
grand jury and consent to prosecution by informa- 
tion. The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
in Edwards v. State, 45 N. J. L. 419, discussed 
this point at length and reasoned that since other 
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constitutional rights might be waived by the ae. 
cused, no reason could be perceived for precluding — 
him from dispensing with indictment by a grand 
jury. A similar result was reached in Commonwealth 
v. Francies, 250 Pa. 496. 

The only State in which a statute permitting 
the accused to waive indictment has been held 
invalid appears to be New York. People ex rel 
Battista v. Christian, 249 N. Y. 314. The court 
based its reasoning in large part on the rule of 
the Cancemi case, 18 N. Y. 128, swpra, which, as 
heretofore stated, held that the accused might not 
waive a trial by jury. As noted above, however, 
the Supreme Court referred to the Cancemi decision 
in the Patton case, but declined to follow it. In 
view of this circumstance, it would seem that 
People ex rel Battista v. Christian cannot be regarded 
as persuasive in a Federal court. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the right not to be prose- 
cuted except by indictment by a grand jury isa 
constitutional guaranty for the benefit of the ac- 
cused, and is not to be distinguished from other 
constitutional privileges extended to him; and 
that since other constitutional privileges may be 
waived by the defendant, it follows that indictment 
by grand jury may likewise be dispensed with Ly 
his consent. 


May an Accused Minor Waive 
His Constitutional Rights? 


The authorities unanimously and indisputably 
support the proposition that a minor accused of a 
crime may waive any of his constitutional rights 
or privileges. For example, he may waive a trial 
by jury. People v. Fisher, 308 Ill. 430, 434; People 
ex rel Sammons v. Wandell (N. Y.), 21 Hun 515; 
Gordon v. State, 89 Tex. Crim. 59. 

In People v. Fisher, supra, the court observed 
that when an infant who has reached the age of 
criminal capacity, which under the Illinois law was 
fixed at ten years, “stands charged with a crime, 
he appears and defends in person, or by attorney, 
the same as an adult.” 

In People ex rel Sammons v. Wandell (N. Y.) 
supra, the court remarked that an infant’s “right 
to elect the mode of trial is an incident to the 
right to defend in person.” In Fukunaga v. Terr 
tory of Hawaii, 33 F. (2d) 396 (C. C. A. 9th), a 
minor was convicted of murder. On appeal from 
the Territorial Courts of Hawaii, he urged that he 
had been deprived of the right of being confronted 
by the witnesses against him, guaranteed by the 
Sixth Amendment. In discussing the contention 
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that a minor could not waive such rights, Judge 
Wilbur remarked: 
No authority is cited to support that proposi- 
tion, and it is believed that none can be found. There 
is nothing in this proposition. ... 

Similarly, it has been held that statutory rights, 
such as the privilege of being furnished with a 
copy of the indictment and of a list of witnesses 
and jurors; or the privilege of adducing witnesses 
in mitigation of the offense, after a plea of guilty, 
may be waived by a defendant who is an infant. 
Bartley v. People, 156 Ill. 234, 240; People v. 
Crooks, 826 Ill. 266, 278. 

After all, we accept a plea of guilty from a 
minor, and yet a plea of guilty is a waiver of his 
right to any trial whatsoever. If a minor may 
waive a trial completely, certainly he may waive 


Case Work with Offenders 


By ROSALIE SUPPLEE 
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any component of it. There would seem to be no 
doubt, therefore, that a minor may waive the right 
not to be prosecuted, except by indictment, as well 
as the right to a trial by jury. 


The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
Must be Regarded as Constitutional 


Ineluctable logic inescapably leads to the con- 
clusion that the right not to be prosecuted except 
by indictment is a right that may be waived, and 
that a minor may waive his constitutional guaran- 
ties in the same manner as an adult. Consequently, 
the possible objections that have been suggested 
to the validity of the Act can be completely met, 
and hence the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
must be regarded as constitutional. 


Assistant Chief, Division of Administration, Social Security Board 


HAT DIFFERENTIATES CASE WORK 
with offenders from case work with other 
groups? One might contend that case work is case 
work regardless of the particular group from which 
the client comes and regardless of what name 
society calls the human being one has asa client. 
Basically this is true, but practically the fact that 
society does give a certain name to this group per- 
force both circumscribes and modifies case work 
procedure. It challenges the ingenuity of the pro- 
bation officer as a case work practitioner because 
of the following special hurdles he encounters which 
the worker in the generalized social agency usually 
does not have. 


1. The Public generally regards the delinquent as 
a degenerate to be feared and punished. The fact that 
while we have learned that delinquents in general 
represent a cross section of society, neither the 
scum nor the dregs, neither a mentally superior 
nor mentally inferior group, but pretty much a 
representation from all types in proportion as they 
are found in the general population, the public 
as a whole is not conscious of this and still thinks 
of delinquents in terms of degenerates marked by 
special characteristics and therefore are persons 
to be feared, hunted, and punished. Because of 
this attitude of society toward our clients, our case 
work treatment is conditioned both by the effect 
this attitude has on our clients and by the fact 


that tools and resources available to other case 
work practitioners, such as facilities for recreation, 
employment, training, etc., are frequently not to 
be had for the group with whom we are dealing. 
We may know that a probationer is a better pros- 
pect for making more adequate use of these facili- 
ties than some of the individuals readily accepted 
by recreational and employment agencies, but the 
very fact that he is a probationer sometimes 
excludes him. 

2. The authoritarian setting in probation work 
modifies the case work procedure. The fact that our 
case work must be carried on in an authoritarian 
setting necessarily modifies its procedures. Until 
recently, many case workers in private agencies 
seriously questioned whether case work could be 
used successfully in connection with a court or a 
penal institution, since the element of freedom of 
choice and action for the client is necessarily 
limited. However, it is now recognized that the 
authoritarian setting has its uses as well as dis- 
advantages. Nevertheless, case work in connection 
with an official law enforcement agency cannot 
be the same as in an agency to which the client 
eomes of his own free will, and to which he is 
under no obligation to conform to its methods 
or regulations. 


8. The stigma as an “‘offender’’ often hinders case 
work treatment. The conception which the proba- 
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tioner has of himself as an offender and as a person 
under suspended sentence which he may have to 
serve, often produces reactions of fear, self-pity, 
and aggressive behavior which offer special prob- 
lems in case treatment. The court or the institu- 
tional experience of the probationer or parolee will 
have subjected him to special strains to which the 
average client of other agencies has not been ex- 
posed. Dulled sensibilities and lack of initiative 
frequently characterize the parolee and often he 
carries over to his parole officer certain undesirable 
attitudes built up toward the prison personnel, all 
of which adds to the difficulty of the task faced 
by the parole officer. 


4. Lack of control over the selection of cases is a 
definite handicap. The lack of control over intake 
is a serious problem with most probation or parole 
departments, and it will remain so until our own 
profession has developed to the extent that we 
can secure the confidence of the court and the 
public in order to wield more influence in the 
selection of our clients. 

The selection of intake is not to be confused 
with the function of the determination of guilt or 
innocence—a function which belongs to the courts. 
Intake selection is concerned with the type of 
treatment required. At present, the degree of legal 
guilt rather than the degree of possibility of re- 
sponse to probationary treatment enters too much 
into the selection of offenders for probation. In 
this connection it must be mentioned that the 
sensitivity of judges to public opinion is also a 
determining factor. 

In connection with control over intake we should 
mention the resulting large case loads which fre- 
quently cause probation officers to feel that case 
work treatment must remain in the realm of the 
unattainable. 


5. Often a conflict exists between the duties of a 
law enforcement officer and a case work practitioner. 
The fact that the probation officer is an officer 
of the law as well as a case work practitioner re- 
stricts him in this latter role. He is obligated to 
protect society and therefore certain regulations 
govern his performance, such as knowledge of the 
probationer’s day-by-day activities, his associates, 
and the hours he keeps. The officer is also obligated 
to report to the court any infringement of the law 
although it may be for the probationer’s own best 
interests for the officer to overlook certain minor 
infractions. 

6. The extent of treatment is often determined by 
an arbitrary period of probation set by the court. 
A stated period of probation may arbitrarily put 
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to an end treatment which only began or may not 
have progressed far enough for the probationer to 
carry on unaided. As the period designated by the 
court is frequently looked upon by the probationer 
as time which must be served, similar to a prison 
term, heis prone to consider an extension of the 
probationary period as unjust. While some proba- 
tioners will return for consultation with their pro- 
bation officers after probation is over, there are 
difficulties attending such an arrangement since 
pressing official responsibilities of the probation 
officer may not permit him to devote the time 
required by the ex-probationer and therefore the 
situationis satisfactory to neither. 

All of these special restrictions make up the 
framework of the structure within which the proba- 
tion officer as case worker must function. It does 
not mean that because of these restrictions he 
must revert to being only a special police officer 
and it does not mean that case work as practiced 
by the probation officer is a different kind of entity 
than that of the social worker in the private agency. 
It does mean that because of these restrictions he 
must sharpen and refine his technique so that the 
handicaps incident to the situation in which he 
must practice will not prove insurmountable. 
Basically, case work is case work regardless of the 
setting in which it is practiced or by what name 
the practitioner is known. 


What is Social Case Work? 


We have never had an entirely satisfactory defini- 
tion of the term “case work.’”’ One of the early 
attempts to define it was made at the Milford 
Conference about twelve years ago. As defined then, 
“Social case work deals with the human being 
whose capacity to organize his own normal social 
activities may be impaired by one or more devia- 
tions from accepted standards of normal social 
life. . . The ultimate goal [of social case treatment] 
is to develop in the individual the fullest possible 
capacity for self-maintenance in a social group.” 

Since the Milford Conference we have experl- 
enced an economic depression, and have come to 
realize more clearly that case work has a function 
in connection with aiding the individual whose 
need for help springs not so much from deviations 
within himself but from his environment. A more 
recent definition as stated by Fern Lowry in the 
September 1938 number of the Social Service Renew 
is: “Case work is nothing more or less than a 
method of helping individuals to meet such needs 
as are derived from the impoverishment of the 
environment or the limitation of the individual 
capacity.” 
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Social case work has often been compared with 
medicine as a profession whose horizons are con- 
santly expanding. But the goal of case work, 
ghich is a well-functioning human being in a social 
setting, has not changed any more than that of 
medicine which is that of a well-functioning 
physical body. The methods we have developed 
for achieving our goal have changed—as have those 
of the physician—as our knowledge of the indi- 
yidual and of the forces which mold him have grown. 


Case Work Needs Knowledge of Self as 
Well as Knowledge of the Client 


The more we learn, the more we realize the 
potentialities for damaging as well as for being of 
constructive help when we undertake to aid indi- 
viduals. To be of real help the case worker in any 
agency must have increasing knowledge of himself 
and his own needs and drives so he may truly 
evaluate and control them; knowledge of his client 
so he can understand not only his apparent but 
his underlying needs; knowledge of the community 
and of fields allied to social work so that he may 
make use of their resources; and finally, knowledge 
of the best methods and procedures for making use 
of all this knowledge to aid the client. 


Treatment Begins with the First Contact 


We often think of case work with delinquents 
as being the treatment process following placement 
on probation. Instead, it should begin with the 
first contact of the probation officer with the defend- 
ant. The value and use of this contact depends 
largely upon the skill of the probation officer. This 
first contact is probably for the purpose of obtaining 
information upon which to base an investigation 
for the use of the court. But no such contact 
results only in the securing of information. It 
results also in creating an attitude in the defendant 
about the probation officer and the department 
or court he represents and conditions to a con- 
siderable degree the feeling of the defendant toward 
that institution. It may result in laying the founda- 
tion for a client-worker relationship which will aid 
materially the treatment process. 

_ The first contact is necessarily much more 
limited to the securing of factual data than is that 
in the family case work agency because of the need 
which the court has for information upon which 
to base sentence. I shall not go into the type of 
information elicited except to say that usually it 
consists of the defendant’s story of the offense and 

€ circumstances surrounding it; personal and 
family background; developmental history; educa- 
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tion; environment; physical and mental condition; 
employment; special aptitudes and interests; and 
finally a thorough and objective interpretation of 
these data. It is the interpretation of the factual 
data which is of special value and which requires 
case work skill on the part of the probation officer. 

A good detective or a newspaper reporter can 
gather facts as well as a probation officer, but the 
analysis of the facts in terms of the needs and possi- 
bilities for a satisfactory adjustment of the defend- 
ant requires knowledge of case work techniques. 


Difficulties Encountered in the 
Informational Interviews 


The conducting of the early informational inter- 
views offers special hazards. Information must be 
secured at a time and place which make the task 
of the probation officer especially difficult. Instead 
of the client coming of his own free will to the 
office of the case worker, given a comfortable chair, 
plenty of time and a relaxed atmosphere, the inter- 
view may be conducted in a prison cell. Frequently 
the client has been under a long strain and is 
suspicious of everyone. He believes what he says 
may be used against him. He is apt to look upon 
the probation officer as representing a hostile ma- 
chine which society has set up to persecute him. 
If the probation officer has sufficient understanding 
and imagination to be aware of the client’s situa- 
tion, he can ameliorate the situation to some degree. 
He probably can secure the cooperation of the 
warden to give him a place for a private interview 
and although pressed for time he need not act as 
if he had a deadline to meet. Although he neces- 
sarily represents the court, he still can impress the 
defendant with his sincere desire to see his point 
of view and to listen to his story. 

Securing accurate information from the defend- 
ant’s family calls for special skills since factual 
data are colored usually by a desire to protect the 
delinquent member. Their emotionally distraught 
state does not offer ideal surroundings for securing 
objective information. The response from other 
informants is often condemnatory. They remember 
only the defendant’s faults; always having known 
that he would come to no good end. They may also 
be protective and gloss over previous difficulties. 

However, the very fact that the probation officer 
represents legal authority is frequently the reason 
he is able to obtain important data which would 
otherwise be unavailable. 

It should be borne in mind that these contacts 
should not result only in facts concerning the 
defendant’s previous career but they should throw 
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a great deal of light upon motivating factors. 
Furthermore, resources of value in treatment may 
be discovered and a foundation laid for further 
constructive contacts with the defendant’s family. 


Diagnosis of Needs is a Continuous Process 


While a diagnosis is usually made at this point 
in order that the court may make a disposition of 
the case, we should remember that the diagnostic 
process is a continuing one and does not cease 
with the presentation of the report to the court. 
While we may have a considerable body of factual 
data and there may have been an examination by 
a psychiatrist, we often need to study and observe 
a probationer over a considerable period before we 
can be sure of the type of treatment to undertake, 
and thereafter we may modify our diagnosis from 
time to time in the light of the better understanding 
we have gained from continued contact with the 
probationer. 


Importance of Initial Interview 


The first interview with the probation officer 
may determine to a considerable degree his success 
or failure as a probationer. If the probation officer 
is hurried, careless, arbitrary or punishing in his 
attitude, the probationer may respond with dis- 
regard for, or a resentment against probation 
regulations. The probationer needs to be given an 
understanding of the regulations which govern his 
probation as one would explain the rules of the 
game. These are interpreted as a reasonable and 
fair conduct guide and not as a punitive measure. 
The content of this interview otherwise depends 
very largely upon the individual situation, but I 
feel the explanation of regulations must be a mat- 
ter of routine as soon as possible after placement 
on probation in order to protect the probationer 
from unwitting violation. 

Case work thereafter must proceed according to 
the ability of the probationer to use the help of 
the probation officer and must be adapted to each 
individual’s needs. 


Classification of Offender Types 


Although we want to stress the fact that each 
probationer is an individual and therefore unlike 
any other individual, there are the following fairly 
familiar types which for treatment purposes it may 
help to classify. 


1. The Accidental Offender: Accidental is used 
here in lieu of a better word but it describes the 
man whose whole pattern of conduct has been law- 
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abiding. He is normal in his family adjustment and 
a steady worker in a trade to which he is adapted, 
What caused the offense? Let us cite the case of 
just such a man whose difficulty with the law 
resulted from the fact that the company for whom 
he worked had given a big party and dance for 
its employees. Some one brought liquor to the 
party, and our friend, not being used to drinking, 
became completely intoxicated. While waiting for 
the ferry at an early morning hour on his way 
home, a policeman found him lying on a bench 
and tapped him with his club. Resenting the tap 
and being too inebriated to recognize the uniform 
of the law, he wrested the club from the officer 
and struck him over the head with such a resound- 
ing blow that the officer went to the hospital for 
several days. Our friend, when brought to his 
senses, was horrified at what he had done. When 
placed on probation, what treatment problem does 
he present? Practically none. The experience itself 
has been enough to prevent him from repeating the 
use of intoxicants to excess and in other respects he 
is a well-adjusted individual. 

2. Quasi-Civil Case or the Sharp Business Man: 
By this term I mean the man who has happened 
to get caught for an offense involving sharp busi- 
ness practices in which are engaged hundreds of 
his associates. Such a man is usually of middle 
age, frequently a man of standing in the con- 
munity, a member of well-known fraternal orders, 
and an excellent husband and father. What causes 
him to slip? Just that he is ambitious to make a 
good living for his family. He sees an opportunity 
to make money in the same manner as his business 
friends although he recognizes thoroughly it is not 
quite legitimate. As he follows along their lines, 
his conscience troubles him less and less and finally 
when he is arrested he is a much aggrieved man for 
he now finds it difficult to recognize that he has 
done anything wrong. Supervision can accomplish 
something with such a man, however, although 
we have to realize that we are dealing with a man 
of fixed habits whose ability to gain insight into 
his problem is limited. However, he usually values 
his standing in his social group and through his 
desire not to lose their respect will endeavor not 
to offend again. 


8. The Unadjusied Newcomer: Contrary to popu 
lar thinking, the foreign born population has a lower 
percentage of delinquents than the native born. 
However, this type of individual who may have 
come either from another section of this country 
or from a foreign country sometimes gets into 
difficulties because of his lack of acquaintance and 
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understanding of urban living and the regulations 
which govern it. For example, a youth comes before 
the court because he is found to be carrying a gun. 
This is a socially acceptable practice in the remote 
part of the country from which he comes and he 
isnot aware that it is not equally good form among 
city dwellers. 

Another example is the man who comes from a 
rural section of another land. Certain customs such 
as a father’s right and duty to take revenge in 
his own hands if his daughter is jilted, are not 
accepted modes of behavior in an American set- 
ting, but frequently non-English speaking for- 
eigners having contacts only with those of their 
own background are unaware of our attitudes and 
laws and therefore follow the lines of conduct to 
which they have been accustomed. Either inter- 
preting the new environment or removal to the 
old environment, if it is an acceptable plan to the 
probationer, may assist in the adjustment of such 
offenders. 

4. The Underprivileged Youth: These offenders 
frequently come from so-called delinquency areas, 
and follow the behavior patterns of their neighbor- 
hoods. They have no social standing unless they 
have a police record. They are deprived not only 
of wholesome contacts but may lack sufficient food, 
shelter, and clothing to maintain normal physical 
health. Environmental change and the supplying 
of physical needs may be the chief remedial efforts 
in such cases. 


5. The Overly Privileged and Protected Youth: 
Another type of offender is the pampered, irre- 
sponsible youth who has never had to accept the 
consequences of his behavior. Removal from his 
accustomed environment may be the necessary 
treatment in such cases also. 


6. The Offender in Need of Psychiatric Treatment: 
In contrast to these first five types in which change 
in environment is the most important of the treat- 
ment needs, are the cases requiring intensive 
treatment directed toward modifying the emo- 
tional life of the probationer—his attitudes and 
Varying relationships. They may represent such 
severe cases of personality maladjustment as to 
require direct treatment by a psychiatrist. Existing 
facilities of this type are limited and some psy- 
thiatrists feel that they cannot treat successfully 
individuals who are subject to probationary regula- 
tions. Generally, such individuals are placed on 
probation and the probation officer does not have 
Pychiatric assistance available and has to rely on 
his own equipment. He does not attempt a psy- 
thiatrist’s job since that is outside his field, and 
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about all he can do at best is to obtain superficial 
conformity to the law. In such cases he may have 
to use authoritative methods but he uses them con- 
sciously and constructively. He realizes the damag- 
ing as well as the constructive uses of such methods. 
He should never be unintentionally authoritative, 
but when he does use the authoritative approach 
it is with full knowledge of why he is doing it. 
It is not used to meet a need of the officer but to 
fit the requirements of a given situation. 


The Case Work Process in Dealing 
with a Typical Offender 


In order to review briefly some of the case work 
processes in probation, let us review the treatment 
techniques of a case which may be considered 
fairly typical of a rather large group of probationers. 

John is a son of a widow. He is the younger of 
two brothers. The older son is hardworking and 
the chief support of the family. He is considered 
as a model son by the mother who frequently con- 
trasts unfavorably John’s behavior with his. John 
also receives constant criticism from his older 
brother. He has grown up with a feeling of infer- 
iority and of resentment against authority. He has 
done poorly in school and has played truant. He 
meets an older youth in the neighborhood who has 
a delinquent record. John falls under his influence 
as he gains certain prestige and status in the 
youth’s company. He develops a brazen and hard- 
boiled attitude. John is arrested following an 
attempt to burglarize a store, his companion having 
used him as an accomplice to climb through 
a transom. 

When placed on probation John tries to impress 
his probation officer with his veneer of hardness. 
Instead of meeting John’s attitude with a similar 
display of hardness and vindictiveness, the proba- 
tion officer merely talks with him without display 
of emotion or resentment toward the probationer’s 
attitude, ana showing he is not impressed by it. 
Gradually the probationer comes to feel it is 
unnecessary for him to “put up a front” and is 
able to react in a more natural way. The officer is 
then able to establish a friendly footing with the 
probationer and learns more of the underlying 
motivations of his conduct and his desires and needs. 
From the findings of the medical examiner, the 
probation officer learns that John has an unusually 
robust physique. He also discovers that John has 
ambitions as a pugilist. Although the probation 
officer does not consider this a very desirable 
objective, he meets John at his own level, remem- 
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bering that so long as his goal was not anti-social, 
the ambitions of John rather than the probation 
officer’s, are to be considered. 

Knowing neighborhood resources and having a 
friendly relationship with the physical director in 
the local Y. M. C. A., the officer arranges for 
John to get training and participation in his 
specialized interests. 

In addition to helping John realize his ambition, 
the probation officer also establishes a friendly 
relationship with John’s mother and brother and 
interprets his behavior to them and brings about 
a modification of their attitudes and makes home 
for John a far more comfortable place in which 
to live. 

In brief, the case work method as applied in the 
probation setting is substantially as follows: The 
probation officer, by building up a relationship 
with the probationer, can gradually lead him to 
feel sufficiently secure so that he can free himself of 
some of his defenses. The officer then can help 
the probationer face his underlying difficulties, and 
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aid him in building up his self-confidence so that 
the probationer may work toward satisfying his 
needs in a socially acceptable manner. 
- The possibilities inherent in probation and parole 
work are great. The so-called criminal group is 
just beginning to be treated with scientific objec. 
tivity in accordance with their needs instead of 
irrationally and in accordance with society’s need 
for a scapegoat. There has been a similar interest 
in the development of the care and treatment of 
the poor, the physically handicapped and the 
insane. It is only recently that intelligence instead 
of emotion has governed our treatment of these 
groups. We have yet to overcome the prejudices 
of centuries to permit a thoroughly rational treat- 
ment of the delinquent. 

However, probation and parole officers, by 
demonstrating through development of case work 
skills the practicability of this method of treat- 
ment, have an important part to play in creating 
and fostering a more enlightened and cooperative 
public attitude and response. 


What Happens to a Man in Prison’? 


By ROMNEY M. RITCHEY, M. D. 
Medical Officer in Charge, United States Penitentiary, Alcatraz Island 


HE QUESTION, “What Happens to a Man 
in Prison?’ has aroused the interest of every- 
one charged with prison administration, and the 
answers offered are varied. The question, however, 
is not capable of any simple answer. It must be 
approached from different angles, and even then 
the answer is apt to concern only one type of 
individual and a particular kind of prison. Many 
of the desirable or undesirable things which happen 
to prisoners result directly from the type of environ- 
ment furnished during their prison confinement. 
Assuming that we are speaking only of the most 
modern prison, conducted and operated upon 
policies accepted by the Bureau of Prisons of the 
United States Department of Justice; eliminating 
all repressive or punitive measures not required by 
the demands of custody, and furnishing all possible 
encouragements to rehabilitation—an inmate in 
such a prison is deprived of very little except his 
liberty, and finds it much easier to reach a satis- 
factory adjustment. 


All Types are Found in Prison 


What sort of persons are sent to prison? In 
prison we find represented every variety of per- 


sonality which is found outside of prison walls 
This leads to the observation that our first mistake 
in approaching the question is apt to be in assuming 
that all prisoners are alike and equally dangerous 
to society. This is not the fact. Prisoners must be 
studied as individuals capable of reacting to normal 
emotions and subject to familiar weaknesses, but 
also capable of making better adjustments than 
their record might indicate. It is true that a con- 
siderable proportion of prisoners are constitutionally 
unstable, but each prisoner must be given a hearing 
on his own merits. 
Possible Reaction of Two Extreme 
Types of Prisoners 

For sake of illustration let us refer to two oppo- 
sites in personality types, remembering that almost 
every gradation between these two extremes will 
be encountered in prison life. The man of mature 
years who becomes involved in crime for the first 
time through a mistaken conception of the law or 
through the unavoidable circumstances of his em- 
ployment, and is sent to prison, is in a very different 
situation than the younger and more unstable 
person who has been in repeated conflict with the 
law since early youth. 
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Case A: The Man of Mature Years and a First 
Offender. To this man a conviction and sentence 
come as a severemental shock, and the actual 
experience of being deprived of liberty may be 
more than he can endure. The realization of his 
complete abasement in his community followed by 
the isolation from his family and friends may cause 
a hopeless loneliness which will continue for weeks 
if it does not actually produce a mental upset. 
The adjustment called for here is enormous and 
will be attained only by painful and tedious effort. 
What happens to such a person then will depend 
a great deal upon the attitude of the administra- 
tive officials, and to a much greater extent upon 
his native ability to adapt himself to an unfavor- 
able environment with the least possible injury 
to his personality. The length of the sentence will 
naturally have a bearing on this point. A very 
long sentence will increase the depressing effect 
of confinement and make it harder to sustain real 
interest in the future. In this situation, very care- 
ful psychiatric guidance may be successful in 
avoiding a mental breakdown. This first case repre- 
sents the casual or accidental offender and does 
not present a serious problem so far as numbers 
are concerned. He has never considered himself as 
an enemy of society and is almost certain to return 
eventually to useful productive citizenship. 


Cask B: The Young, Unstable Youth in Repeated 
Conflict with the Law. This younger man presents 
quite a different picture. He suffers little or no 
mental shock from his conviction and sentence, 
and prison confinement holds no terrors for him 
as he is thoroughly familiar with the routine of 
jails and reformatories and takes his place easily 
in the prison group—perhaps with a feeling that 
he is progressing in his criminal career, and that 
his importance has been recognized by the prison 
sentence. It tends to place him as a dangerous 
member of the underworld and he is not averse 
to such a classification. This man is probably a 
constitutionally psychopathic individual with very 
unstable emotional reactions. If his sentence is not 
too long he probably will not suffer much loss of 
ego and will do his time without too much com- 
plaint. However, if he has received a very long 
sentence he may be unwilling or unable to accept 
its justice or grasp its full significance, and in his 
groping efforts to find a solution for what appears 
to be an impossible situation he becomes hopeless 
and his thoughts more and more confused. He loses 
contact with reality and develops an actual psy- 
thosis. This man represents the type which offers 
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the greatest problem to prison administration, both 
because of numbers and difficult behavior patterns 
encountered. 

It is usual for the more intelligent and emotion- 
ally well-balanced persons to make the better 
adjustment in prison and come out with the fewest 
scars, but perhaps none escapes entirely from the 
unpleasant memories of public condemnation, a 
record which remains as a public document in the 
court and at the prison as a continuing menace 
to one’s peace of mind. 


What Makes a Person Go Wrong? 


The competition of modern civilization calls for 
qualities of perseverance and sustained effort with 
small immediate reward which may never have 
been cultivated nor stressed as being capable of 
bringing future happiness and security. With such 
a difficult environment and the economic necessity 
of self-support facing them, and with no proper 
understanding of their own capabilities and methods 
of applying them, discouragement soon dulls their 
reason and in resentment against their hopeless 
situation they soon fall into a state of mind which 
easily justifies their acts of thievery. If such a 
person can be reached with understanding advice, 
which will enable him to become self-supporting, 
he is likely to prove cooperative and become a 
social asset rather than a liability. However, he 
will never overcome a native lack of originality 
in making difficult adjustments made necessary by 
changing and unfavorable environmental factors, 
and supervision and guidance may again be neces- 
sary to avoid the delinquent tendencies first noted. 

A very large percentage of prison populations 
undoubtedly come from that group of emotionally 
unstable individuals who never received in the 
home the advice and guidance which they needed, 
or lacked the ability and capacity to profit there- 
from. On the other hand many case reports show 
that as long as the man remained in the parental 
home, his adjustment was satisfactory, but as soon 
as he left this protective environment he found 
himself unable to make the required adjustments 
for an independnet social existence and quickly 
resorted to extra-legal methods in obtaining funds 
for his support. Comprehensive efforts to furnish 
this needed supervision, especially between the 
ages of eight and eighteen years, should return 
the large dividends of a gradually decreasing 
delinquency rate. 


Stigma of Prison Experience 


The exact effect of prison residence in any case 
is difficult to measure. However, it is probable, if 
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a prisoner’s confinement has not been too repres- 
sive and if opportunities for rehabilitation have 
been available, and if his return to civilian life on 
a self-supporting basis is made possible, the greatest 
effect of his experience would be a beneficial one. 
Unfortunately these requirements are not always 
fully met and the released prisoner becomes con- 
vineed that he is a marked man and has lost the 
right to expect equal opportunities for lawful em- 
ployment in the community. This proves to be an 
enormous handicap to him and calls for greater 
adaptability and perseverance than the average 
prisoner can furnish. Through continued discour- 
agement and repeated failure to locate and hold 
any job in spite of honest effort, he concludes that 
all honest employment is closed to him and that 
return to crime is the only means of livelihood left 
open. He must carefully hide the record of his 
confinement as he is frequently subjected to black- 
mail by his former associates. Many employers 
will refuse to keep him at work after his record 
becomes known. This public attitude is destructive 
and tends to complicate the problem of delin- 
quency. Men are being released from prisons each 
year in numbers practically equal to the admis- 
sions, and this means an enormous increase in the 
number of such men in the community who must 
be provided for in some manner. The percentage 
of recidivists would fall sharply if this public 
antagonism could be relaxed to provide more con- 
sideration for the sincere efforts many of these 
men make to re-establish themselves. Many of 
these men are making good in spite of this un- 
friendly attitude, and more of them would do so 
if they had more supervision and encouragement 
after their release. 

Our large expenditures of time, effort and money 
for our rehabilitative programs are bearing some 
fruit and are amply justified, but the time to reach 
these men is at or before the time of their first 
delinquency. A program of prevention and charac- 
ter training should be furnished for that period of 
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life, before we can claim to have done everything 
possible for the improvement of our delinquency 
records. This of course will not solve the problem 
of returning adult prisoners to useful and produc. 
tive social activities. 


_ Need for Community Support 


Community agencies of all kinds, more especially 
parole and probation offices, should continue to 
carry on a campaign of education to the end that 
more extensive and better organized facilities be 
furnished to provide more efficient and more con- 
structive supervision for discharged prisoners for 
as long as they need or seek such a service. The 
need for a prolonged effort lies in the fact that the 
same character defects which brought them origin- 
ally into conflict with the law, are still operative 
and must be given due consideration when attempt- 
ing to forecast or discount their future conduct. 
The furnishing of such a program of after-care 
should be an attempt to compensate for these 
character weaknesses by seeking and developing 
heretofore unused personality traits and capabili- 
ties which are more in keeping with the demands 
of society. As we are able to teach them how to 
stand on their own feet economically and socially, 
we hope they will continue to do so, and thus a 
diminishing amount of supervision will be required. 

The comprehensive policies pursued for the past 
decade by the Bureau of Prisons for the care and 
rehabilitation of its wards, are sufficient to provide 
for the mental and physical needs of a prisoner and 
to lay the groundwork of preparation for the 
resumption of civilian responsibilities. But many 
of these men—while possessing amply intellectual 
capacity—are lacking in the physical and emo- 
tional equipment so necessary to successful com- 
petition in our modern civilization, and require the 
timely encouragement and helpful advice of a 
well-organized and properly administered and 
staffed after-care agency. 


The Nature of Punishment 


A penalty can no longer in these days be regarded merely as the inflic- 
tion of pain or the expiation of a crime. Apart from quite exceptional cases, 
when the criminal has to be eliminated, a penalty is to be looked on as a means 
of readapting the offender to social life—as a means of reclamation. It is 
moreover this view of the nature of punishment which has contributed to the 


great development of penology. 
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Can We Predict Probation Outcomes? 


By ELIO D. MONACHESI, Ph. D. 
Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


AN HAS MET HIS NEEDS from time to 

time in a variety of ways. The success he 
has experienced in his attempts to control his 
environment has. determined to a considerable 
extent whether tools, habits or traditions were 
retained as part of his social heritage. The history 
of man’s culture furnishes an abundance of evi- 
dence indicating that tools and behavior patterns 
have constantly undergone modification and refine- 
ment. The adequacy and effectiveness of these tools 
and behavior patterns have been tested and those 
found unsuitable have been either modified or dis- 
carded. Through this testing process man’s objec- 
tive existence has been made more and more 
satisfactory. With more adequate means of con- 
trolling the environment has come more comforts, 
more security and more opportunities for focusing 
the attention of man upon the task of further 
controlling his physical and social environment 


Attempts to Control Social Environment 


A survey of man’s culture will serve to indicate 
that his attempts at control have not moved at 
the same pace upon all fronts. We note tremendous 
strides in the field of control over the physical 
environment, while on the other hand, man’s 
attempts to control his social environment have 
met, in many instances, with little success. Inven- 
tions aimed at reducing human maladjustments 
which arise out of social living have not kept pace 
with inventions in the physical or objective fields. 
Though many other illustrations may just as well 
be cited, this paucity in social inventions is par- 
ticularly apparent in social work and in the treat- 
ment of the criminal offender. 

The treatment techniques available in these two 
fields of human maladjustment are not only limited 
in number but it might be said that those which 
are available have seldom been adequately tested. 
A great number of persons are treated by social 
case work and probation year in and year out and 
yet, with few notable exceptions, little has been 
done or is done to test the effectiveness or suita- 
bility of these treatment instruments. An acquaint- 
ance with probation the country over leads one 
to suspect that whether an offender is granted or 
hot granted probation bears little relation to his 
ability to profit from such treatment. This is also 


true of much that goes by the name of social case 
work. Any social agency that operates upon a 
selective process bearing little relation to the needs 
of those who come to it for help is bound to pro- 
duce a great number of failures. The errors which 
arise out of a selective process based upon hit or 
miss methods has the following results: First, 
money and time are needlessly wasted; second, the 
community is subjected to perils which arise from 
the practice of permitting dangerous individuals to 
participate in its activities; third, the individual 
himself must necessarily undergo treatment which 
is not at all suitable to his problems and conse- 
quently during that period must forego the bene- 
fits of aid more in keeping with his ills; fourth, 
needed innovations in treatment are prevented; 
and fifth, the social agency and its techniques 
are discredited. 


Selecting Probationers Intelligently 


It would seem hardly necessary to emphasize 


that any probation system which is at all intelli- 
gently conducted has as its keystone a precise 
method of selecting probationers. It is true, of 
course, that many people will argue that when a 
probation officer makes a recommendation to a 
judge in a specific case the recommendation is 
based upon the probable response of the offender 
to the treatment prescribed. Further it may be 
argued that when a judge grants or withholds 
probation in a specific instance he too has in mind 
the offender’s probable response. On analysis, how- 
ever, it will be seen that most of the recommenda- 
tions made in specific cases are based upon what 
may be termed the experiences of those who make 
these recommendations. Since this is true, any 
instrument which gathers together these experi- 
ences and makes them readily available to the 
probation officer or judge should be regarded as 
of utmost value for intelligent probation service. 
One need not cite illustrations to indicate that 
little reliability can be placed upon an individual’s 
unrecorded and unverified experiences. Persons 
tend to forget a number of factors which enter 
into specific situations and, given the fallibility 
of man’s memory equipment, to rely upon a per- 
son’s unrecorded and unverified experiences seems 
an inadequate way to attempt the modification of 
the behavior of offenders. 
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Predicting Response of Individuals 
to Correctional Treatment 


In recent years a number of studies have been 
made which indicate that it is feasible as well as 
possible to make readily available the experiences 
of probation officers with a variety of probationers. 
These studies are based upon the assumption that 
the behavior of a specific probationer while under- 
going probation treatment is related to factors in 
his pre-probation life and that these pre-probation 
factors determine to a considerable extent the 
response of the individual to what a probation 
agency has to offer. The record files of probation 
agencies contain a great deal of data regarding the 
life of the offender before coming into conflict 
with the law. Furthermore, these files usually con- 
tain information upon the offender’s response to 
treatment and all that is done in these studies is 
to relate these two bodies of data. In other words, 
these investigations aim at predicting the response 
of the individual to probation on the basis of the 
relationships that exist between pre-probation fac- 
tors and the response of the individual to proba- 
tion. It will be seen that there is nothing mysterious 
or out of the ordinary in these studies. In fact, it 
will be said that they represent no more nor less 
than what is now done in most probation agencies. 
This, however, is not the case because these studies 
attempt to present in usable and precise form the 
relationships found between conduct on probation 
and the pre-probation life of the individual, and 
to this extent they represent an improvement over 
the process of basing recommendations upon the 
unverified and unrecorded experiences of probation 
officers and judges. The end result of these investi- 
gations has been the creation of prediction tables. 
In these tables will be found a summary of the 
relationships between conduct and the factors which 
have entered in the formation of the individual’s 
personality. 


Development of Prediction Tables 


Burgess and the Gluecks were among the first 
students to become interested in this problem of 
predicting the response of the individual to cor- 
rectional treatment.’ Although the work of Burgess 
was exclusively concerned with the prediction of 
parole conduct his method is equally applicable to 
the construction of tables for probation. Burgess 
examined the official files of 3,000 paroled men 
from three penal institutions of the state of Illinois 
(1,000 from Pontiac, 1,000 from Menard, and 1,000 


1. See bibliography at conclusion of article, p. 18 
2. See References 3, 4, 5 and 6, p. 18 
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from Joliet). This examination led him to the 
establishment of an association between twenty- 
two pre-parole factors in the lives of the men 
studied and the outcome of parole. The association 
between pre-treatment factors and outcome of 
treatment was established in the following manner: 
First, the average violation rate was determined 
(the percentage of the whole of those who failed 
to respond to treatment); and second, each pre 
treatment factor was compared with the average 
violation rate. Thus let us assume that of 1,000 
persons placed on probation 25 per cent failed to 
respond. This percentage (25 per cent) would be 
regarded as the average failure rate for these 1,000 
probationers. Let us further assume that in the 
study of pre-probation factors it was found that 
65 per cent of the foreign-born offenders failed to 
respond to treatment while only 15 per cent of the 
native-born offenders behaved in a like manner. A 
comparison of these percentages with the average 
failure rate indicates then that individuals who 
are foreign-born are more apt to be less responsive 
to probation than those classified in other cate- 
gories. The Burgess method analyzes each factor 
considered in this same manner and when this 
work is completed the case record of each individual 
is studied and scored. The score then is a cumula- 
tive index of the association between the offender’s 
pre-probation life and his response to probation. 
Burgess gave one point credit for each factor in 
the offender’s pre-probation life for which there 
was found a failure rate lower than the average 
failure rate. Thus he gave equal weight to all fac- 
tors utilized in the prediction table. Table 1 (p. 17) 
is an illustration of a prediction table constructed 
by the Burgess method applied to fifty pre-pro- 
bation factors. The average violation rate in this 
table is 28.7 per cent. 

The Gluecks,’ on the other hand, developed a 
method for constructing prediction tables utilizing 
only those factors in the individual’s pre-treatment 
life which were found to be highly associated with 
outcome of treatment. The degree of this associa- 
tion was determined by the use of the coefficient 
of mean square contingency. After they had selec- 
ted the factors which were influential in determining 
the outcome of treatment, the Gluecks assigned 
weights to each of these factors by adding together 
the percentage value of each sub-class of the cate- 
gories of factors in which each offender was classi- 
fied. The score for each individual is thus a weighted 
accumulation of unfavorable pre-treatment factors. 
This method of the Gluecks is to be preferred over 
the Burgess method in that it utilizes only those 
factors highly associated with conduct and in that 
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it gives weight to these factors in terms of this 
relationship. On the other hand, it is true that the 
Glueck method involves considerably more com- 
putations, but it has the advantage of avoiding 
the overlapping of factors. 

Effective Use of Prediction Tables 


The above discussion of the Burgess and the 
Glueck methods should serve to indicate how rela- 
tively simple it is to construct prediction tables 
and how the record files of probation offices could 
be utilized so as to insure a more intelligent choice 
of probationers. The effective use of prediction 
tables would result in the elimination from proba- 
tion treatment of individuals who would not profit 
from such treatment. Once the prediction table 
had been constructed it would be a simple matter 
torefer to it when an offender was being considered 
for probation. Thus if the data presented in Table I 
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and in other fields of social work. Some persons 
argue that it is nonsense to believe that it will 
ever be possible to predict human behavior. These 
individuals contend that man is unpredictable and 
that he is motivated by a mysterious entity called 
“free will” which defies study and understanding. 
Furthermore, it is supposed that all persons are 
different in character and personality from one 
another; consequently to talk about predicting 
human behavior is to talk about the impossible. 
Yet a little reflection will serve to show that group 
living as we know it is based upon the ability to 
predict within reasonable limits of error the behav - 
ior of the other individual. Every time a person 
drives an automobile down the street his safety 
is dependent upon his ability to predict the behav- 
ior of other persons on the street. In fact, it is 
difficult to cite an illustration that involves social 


PREDICTION TABLE OF OUTCOME OF PROBATION FOR 896 JUVENILE PROBATION 


CASES OF RAMSEY COUNTY, MINNESOTA, FOR THE PERIOD 1923-25 


SCORE CLASSES 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF CASES IN 
EACH CLASS 


OUTCOME OF PROBATION 


Non-Violators Violators 


Number 


Percentage} Number /Percentage 


were employed, an individual who scored, let us 
say, 24 points would have approximately five 
chances in ten of profiting from probation treat- 
ment, while individuals with scores of 19 or less 
would constitute particularly poor probation risks. 
Scores derived from the prediction table would 
tend to make the recommendations of a probation 
officer to the judge realistic in that these scores 
Would constitute a systematic and precise founda- 
tion for effective probation practice. 
Validity of Prediction Tables 

A number of arguments have been advanced 

against the use of prediction tables in probation 


3. Elio D. M 
Table Prediction Factors in Probation (Hanover, 1906), 


interaction which is not dependent upon this ability 
to predict the behavior of individuals. 


It also has been suggested, though we grant the 
possibility of predicting the behavior of persons, 
that our inability to study all factors which appear 
in a situation makes our predictions inadequate. 
It is true, of course, that predictions in the realm 
of social relation do not by any means resemble 
the predictions made in the physical laboratory. 
The success achieved by the physical scientist is 
in large measure due to his persistent efforts to 
study all possible factors which influence the occur- 
rence of a physical effect, and not to a difference 
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in the nature of the phenomena under considera- 
tion. The notable achievements of the physical 
scientist should serve as an incentive to the social 
scientist to attempt to understand social phe- 
nomena. Too many persons professing an interest 
in social phenomena have substituted plausible 
excuses for patient and imaginative work. 


Do Prediction Tables Mechanize 
the Probation Process? 


Among those who argue against the use of pre- 
diction tables will be found persons who contend 
that the human touch will be eliminated from social 
case work. It is argued that prediction tables will 
tend to mechanize the process of probation and 
that probation will ultimately become a matter of 
mathematical computation. Persons who argue in 
this manner fail to understand that prediction 
tables are to be regarded only as aids in the selec- 
tion of probationers. Simply because a person has 
a low response score does not necessarily mean 
that he should be excluded from the probation 
process. In fact, it would tend to further individu- 
alize treatment, because by knowing beforehand 
that an individual is going to be difficult would 
make possible the concentration of efforts upon 
him. The use of prediction tables would thus tend 
to make possible the application of treatment to 
specific individuals in the degree and in the amount 


| indicated. 


Value of Prognostic Tables 


A probation agency that embarks upon the selec- 
tion of probationers based upon prognostic tables 
would derive a number of benefits from such work. 
The case records of such an agency would probably 
be improved. The necessity for accurate and veri- 
fied data becomes particularly apparent if it is 
known that case records are to be used for prog- 
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nostic devices. Systematic and consistent recordj 
of pertinent prediction data would in the end serve 
as points of departure into fields of experimenta- 
tion. Thus the knowledge that certain types of 
otfenders will not respond to available treatment 
techniques would serve as an incentive to experi- 
ment with untried methods of treatment. 


The use of prediction tables would also help to 
solve some of the administrative problems cop- 
fronting the executive in a probation agency. A 
great deal has been said and written about what 
should constitute the qualifications of probation 
officers. Yet little has been done to test systemati- 
cally these qualifications in light of actual experi- 
ence. The research necessary for the construction 
of prediction tables would open the road to testing 
these qualifications in that the personality factors 
of the individual probation officer could be related 
to the response of specific types of offenders placed 
under his supervision. In this manner it is possible 
to assign work in terms of the probable responses 
of individual offenders to specific probation officers. 


Finally, the utilization of prediction tables in 
probation would permit probation agencies to 
evaluate critically the results of their work. An 
inquiry of the kind required in the development of 
prognostic tables is based upon the assumption 
that the agency making the inquiry be willing to 
subject itself to self-examination and criticism. 
Any probation agency that is willing to face criti- 
cisms and to evaluate its work has taken the first 
step toward rendering effective and intelligent 
service to the offender. It would seem therefore 
that the use of prediction methods in probation 
would be of value not only to probation itself but 
would also make possible testing the effectiveness 
of one of man’s most important social inventions. 
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HE DRUG ADDICT is a much misunder- 

stood individual. He is a problem, but not 
so great a problem as he is generally supposed to 
be; and he does commit crimes, but not to the 
extent which is generally believed. In this country 
we paid little attention to the drug addiction 
problem until about thirty years ago. The result 
was that many persons became addicts who would 
not have done so if they had been protected by 
reasonable narcotic regulations. When we awoke 
to the evils of the situation, laws were passed that 
were designed to limit the use of narcotics to 
medical and scientific purposes. These laws have 
operated materially to reduce the number of ad- 
dicts; but in enforcing them we have often lost 
sight of an important fact, namely, that the addict 
isa sick man. In order that governments might 
have a more effective method of narcotic control 
it was necessary for the laws, by indirection at 
least, to make addiction a criminal thing. People 
have been protected from careers of dissipation 
and lives have been saved through the operation 
of narcotic control measures; but the ruin of some 
addicts, started by narcotics, has been completed 
by these measures because, in our zeal for enforce- 
ment, we have too often forgotten that the addict 
needs help rather than punishment. It behooves us, 
then, to look upon every drug addict as a sick 
individual in order to avoid the harm that may be 
done through always regarding him as a criminal. 


What Types of Persons Become Addicts? 


In order to have a correct view of the addiction 
problem it is desirable to know something about 
the type of person who becomes an addict. There 
was a time in this country when many nervously 
normal persons became habituated through the 
unwise prescribing of opiates by physicians, or 
through self-medication with drugs that could be 
bought at every store. The condition that allowed 
this practice has been corrected, so that at present 
persons with normal nervous constitutions seldom 
become addicts, or, if they become so accidentally 
in the course of treatment of disease, they are, as 
a rule, easily cured after the medical need for 
oplum has passed. Addicts, therefore, are recruited 
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mostly from among unstable groups who have cer- 
tain deficiencies that impel them to do things, 
including the taking of narcotic drugs, that are 
not socially approved. In a series of 1,036 cases 
studied by Pescor' at the Lexington hospital, only 
3.8 per cent were normal individuals who had acci- 
dentally become addicted through medication; 6.3 
per cent were psychoneurotics; 21.9 per cent had 
inebriate personalities’ (in other words they were 
drunkards before they became addicts); 54.5 per 
cent had an ill-defined psychopathic tendency; and 
11.3 per cent had definite psychopathic personali- 
ties. It can be seen that many of these persons 
were mentally abnormal and would have been 
problems, regardless of whether or not they had 
taken narcotics. The taking of narcotics, however, 
rendered their condition worse, and the inability to 
get the narcotic to which they had become addicted 
added to their anti-social tendencies. 


Opium the Most Dreaded of Drugs 


Opium is the most important of the addicting 
drugs. It is the only drug that has the property of 
producing a high degree of tolerance, along with a 
necessity for continued use in order to maintain 
body comfort. The physical necessity is an enslave- 
ment that is quickly produced and gradually 
increases in intensity with continued use of the 
drug. For this reason opium is the most dreaded 
of all drugs; in fact, it is the only one of which 
physicians need have any special fear. A chronic 
user of opium or any of its various addicting prep- 
arations does not do so much harm to his physical 
well-being as a chronic user of cocaine or mari- 
huana; but addiction to opiates is in the aggregate 
much more harmful because more people are likely 
to acquire it, and it is much more likely to become 
chronic. 

The physical dependence produced by opium 
and its various preparations, including morphine 
and heroin, is so strong that the average addict 
will do almost anything to get his favorite opiate. 
He suffers intensely, and in some cases may even 
die when the drug is taken away from him. It is 
little wonder, then, that opium addicts otherwise 
apparently normal will steal, lie, and commit other 
offenses in order to provide themselves with the 
drug they need. Physical dependence is, however, 
not the only factor nor the most important factor 
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in the long range effect of opium. Chronic addicts 
suffer some slight physical deterioration because of 
the direct effect of the drug. They suffer more 
character deterioration because of the physical 
enslavement that makes them feel inferior; because 
they must neglect work in order to search for nar- 
cotics; because they are impelled to become para- 
sites and thievesin order to keep up their supply; 
because, for the same reason, they must associate 
with questionable characters and always be trying 
to avoid law officers; and lastly because they evade 
responsibility and solve all difficult problems by 
narcotizing themselves. 

Opium, more than any other drug, satisfies a 
fundamental urge for peace and calm. It does this 
without causing an irresponsible type of intoxica- 
tion such as is brought about in so many people 
by the use of alcohol or marihuana. The ease and 
calm produced by the drug are the effects that 
make it so attractive, and it is largely because this 
type of reaction appeals so strongly to nervously 
unstable people that opium addiction is so difficult 
to cure. The average psychopathic or neurotic 
addict normally feels inferior, discontented, and 
restless. By taking morphine he becomes for the 
time being confident, contented, and at ease. The 
change is so striking that it is interpreted as 
pleasure. Because of the memory of it he is impelled 
to continue with the drug in order to regain the 
pleasure and maintain the relief from the stresses 
of life that it always gives. Psychopathic opium 
addicts will sell the clothes they need to keep them 
warm and deprive themselves of food in order to 
get morphine. They become rather woeful specta- 
cles, such as some people have in mind when they 
say that they can “spot” an addict anywhere. 
However, the reasonably normal individual who 
gets his opium regularly and has enough to eat 
cannot be identified by appearance; in fact, he 
cannot be identified at all unless he admits his 
addiction. 


Addicts Should be Treated as Sick 
Patients: Not as Criminals 


The most pitiable addict who comes into con- 
flict with the law is the neurotic individual who 
is accidentally introduced to morphine for some 
physical reason which does not require the con- 
tinued use of the drug. He rationalizes his use of 
it on the basis of his physical condition while his 
real purpose is to retain or recapture the pleasant 
sense of ease and calm that it gives. The assumed 
necessity, fortified by the real reason, sometimes 
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impels him to forge prescriptions or commit other 
violations of law for which he is sent to the peniten- 
tiary. These neurotic and many mildly psycho- 
pathic individuals would lead useful lives if they 
could be relieved of their addiction. Many of them 
are eventually cured; but the craving is so great 
with others that, partly because they are never 
adequately treated, they throw everything to the 
winds and repeatedly get into difficulties. It does 
not benefit such persons to send them to prison; 
it actually makes them worse. 

It was a growing appreciation of the harm done 
by treating such persons as criminals that led to 
the establishment of the narcotic hospitals. The 
remedy is not complete, however, but it can be 
made to work better if everyone concerned would 
look upon and treat these people as sick patients. 
We should bear in mind that the only justification 
for forcibly treating them is to rehabilitate them 
and protect the public, and that confinement be- 
yond a reasonable period, even in a hospital, is 
likely to do harm. 


Statistics on Narcotic Law Violators 


In 1937, 2,557 people were convicted for viola- 
tion of the Federal internal revenue narcotic laws, 
and these people were given sentences totaling 
9,999 years in penal and correctional institutions. 
During the same year the Marihuana Tax Act 
was in operation two months, and sixty-one addi- 
tional offenders were convicted under that Act. 
During the first year of the Marihuana Tax Act 
approximately one thousand persons were convicted 
in Federal courts for violations of it. During 1937 
an additional 2,829 persons were convicted for 
violations of various state narcotic laws. The 
majority of these addicts were not fundamentally 
criminals. 

Statistics can be produced to show that addicts 
get into prison more than any other group. From 
this the inference has been incorrectly drawn that 
they are the worst type of criminals. In the series 
of 1,086 addicts studied by Pescor’ at the Lexing- 
ton hospital, 11.3 per cent had definite psycho- 
pathic personalities. The real criminals were re 
cruited mostly from this group. As a rule, they 
were criminals before they became addicted, and 
committed crimes then in no way related to their 
addiction. The more mildly psychopathic cases, 
comprising 54.5 per cent of the total, commit 
crimes mostly related to their addiction, and prac- 
tically all of them were committed after the addic- 
tion had started. The inebriates and the neurotics, 
probably fundamentally similar in makeup, com- 
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prising 21.9 and 6.8 per cent, respectively, of the 
total, committed only a small number of crimes 
other than violations of narcotic laws. 


Unjustifiable Confinement of Certain 
Addicts is Harmful 


The psychopathic criminal who becomes an ad- 
dict and sells narcotics does not deserve any special 
consideration from the law; but the neurotic and 
other mildly disordered addicts, who become in- 
volved with the law because of their weaknesses, 
should be handled fundamentally with the idea of 
cure. As a matter of public policy it is justifiable 
to confine them against their will for a long enough 
period to give them reasonable opportunity for 
rehabilitation. Confinement for longer periods than 
this is not only useless from the standpoint of 
rehabilitation, but definitely harmful in that the 
resentment which these patients feel over what 
they know to be unjustifiable confinement, and 
the contacts they make in prisons, or even in hospi- 
tals, retard cure and destroy character. Such pa- 
tients should be held sufficiently long to bring 
them up to maximum improvement physically and 
mentally, and no longer. In our contacts with the 
courts we should bear this in mind, so that the 
court officers do not, by a too rigid adherence to 
formula, require that patients who are merely sick 
be confined beyond the period necessary to admin- 
ister to their sickness. 


Amount of Time Necessary to Bring 
Addict to Maximum Improvement 


The time necessary to bring an opium addict up 
to maximum improvement varies with different 
cases, but the idea that it should be as much as 
two years is erroneous. It is quite true that many 
who are treated for two years promptly relapse 
on discharge. It is unfortunate that this relapse 
is usually taken as evidence of moral delinquency, 
instead of as evidence of a weakness which we 
have not learned how to correct. 

Cure of the opium addict of the present day is 
not to be expected in the course of a few weeks, 
or even in one or two months; but if intensively 
treated he should, in the course of a year’s time, be 
benefited as much as it is possible to benefit him. 
Time is an important element in the treatment, 
both of the physical condition and of the mental 
state with which addicts are usually afflicted. 
Studies made at Lexington seem to indicate that 
longstanding opium addicts do not fully recover 
functional equilibrium within four months. They 
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are, of course, liable to relapse for physical rea- 
sons within that time. However, most addicts 
recover what approximates physical normality 
within a month after the opiate has been with- 
drawn; and it is quite true that in bygone days, 
when large numbers of normal people became ad- 
dicts, many were permanently cured within a 
month or less. 


The Relapsing Addict: His Treatment 


In the treatment of the relapsing addict it is 
necessary to cure not only the physical dependence, 
but to remedy so far as possible the neurotic or 
psychopathic condition that made opiates so attrac- 
tive to him in the first place, and to rid him of the 
psychic habit connected with the taking of morphine. 

The addict, by taking morphine thousands of 
times in the course of years to relieve oncoming 
distress, or in pleasant association with friends, 
builds up a conditioned reflex type of reaction 
between both pain and pleasure and the taking of 
an injection. Especially do they become conditioned 
to the relief of distress by injections. Such patients, 
after treatment, may fully intend to abstain from 
narcotics; but unless they have been unconditioned 
to meeting pleasant or unpleasant situations by 
the use of narcotics they are impelled to the same 
type of reaction and relief that they have used so 
often before, namely, an injection of a narcotic. 
They may be cheered by a pleasant social event 
or depressed by a rebuff or mild physical discom- 
fort; but in either instance they irresistibly gravi- 
tate toward narcotics. It is this almost involuntary 
reaction that gives virtue to time in the treatment 
of addicts. 


Addict Should Be Treated in 
Protected Environment 


When possible, the addict should be treated in 
a reasonably protected environment, away from 
narcotics, until, by adjusting himself normally to 
both pleasurable and painful situations a number 
of times over a period of months, the conditioned 
reflex type of reaction is weakened or broken and 
a new habit pattern is formed. It is, of course, 
necessary for the patient to cooperate in all phases 
of his treatment. The treatment involves kindly, 
but firm, handling, in an atmosphere that is felt 
by the patient to be medical, and in an environ- 
ment which gives him something to do during 
practically all of his waking hours. Outdoor work, 
shop work, recreation, and reading are, therefore, 
important adjuncts to the institutional treatment 
of drug addicts. The psychotherapeutic treatment 
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also involves handling the patient with as much 
trust as is possible within the limits of necessary 
confinement. No man who is watched every minute 
as if he were a good-for-nothing criminal is going 
to respond to treatment in any other way than 
that which he supposes to be expected of him; 
but if there remains anything to work upon in his 
personality, trust and responsibility placed upon 
him will do much towards bringing it out. 


Hope of Cure Should Never 
Be Abandoned 


There is, of course, an application of the law of 
diminishing returns in the treatment of drug ad- 
dicts of the present day, because the more stable 
of these individuals are being eliminated by cure, 
and fewer normal persons are becoming addicted. 
This leaves the less stable to relapse and return 
for further treatment; but in spite of this the results 
have been good. According to an incomplete and 
not entirely reliable survey 30 per cent of the ad- 
dicts discharged from Lexington had not relapsed 
after three years. Of course, many of these will 
eventually relapse, because of situations with 
which they will be confronted later on; but, con- 
sidering the type of individuals composing the 
group, the results are considered to be good. We 
know that many addicts are not likely ever to be 
cured, regardless of what is done for them. They 
started off with poor personal equipment, and their 
deficiencies have been increased to such an extent 
by dissipation and unfavorable environment that 
they have lost hope and do not cooperate in treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, all of them are suffering from 
a weakness for which they should be treated rather 
than punished. Hope of a cure should, therefore, 
never be abandoned, regardless of previous failures. 


Fifty Per Cent of Addicts Should 
Be Placed on Probation 


Paroling authorities are inclined not to parole ad- 
dicts, because they know that the majority of them 
are likely to relapse. They naturally wish to avoid 
a high percentage of failures, and for this they 
cannot be much blamed, considering the attacks 
that are made from time to time on the parole 
system. Nevertheless, it would seem that addicts 
should be regarded in a different light from that 
in which other criminals are considered, because, 
after all, the addict is usually in prison because 
he is an addict rather than because he is a criminal. 
He is only rarely a dangerous type of criminal and 
he should be given whatever advantage there might 
be in early parole. There is a way around the diffi- 
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culties that confront the parole officer in the case 
of many addicts who might be benefited by early 
release, and this way is by not sentencing them 
at all. The law establishing the narcotic hospitals 
provides that judges may place addicts on proba- 
tion, making a condition of probation that they go 
to a narcotic hospital and stay until pronounced 
cured. This provision of law is not being used as 
much as it should be. Fully one-half of convicted 
addicts should be placed on probation. Especially 
is this true of those who are guilty only of pos 
sessing or of selling narcotics on a very small scale 
in order to provide themselves with the desired 
drug. The large dealers and the regular dealers, 
of course, deserve no mercy. 


Short Periods of Intensive Treatment Better 
than Long Periods of Repression 


By short periods of intensive treatment more 
patients will be cured than by long periods of 
repression. Resentment and prison associations will 
undo in five years all the good that may be done 
during the first year of treatment; and one year 
of treatment will provide all the deterrence that 
may be useful in preventing addicts from resorting 
again to the use of narcotics. Probation officers 
can be very useful in the treatment of addicts if 
they look upon small delinquencies with an unsee- 
ing but understanding eye, and if they remember 
that their duty is really to help the people who 
come under their jurisdiction. Many of them 
already have an understanding attitude about ad- 
dicts and treat them accordingly. All should have 
it firmly fixed in their minds that the addict is, 
after all, a weakling who needs help, rather than 
a delinquent who should be brought sharply to 
account and sent back to prison for minor lapses. 
A large proportion of the parole and conditional 
release violators who have been returned to Lex- 
ington had not relapsed to narcotics. Some of them 
committed other offenses that deservedly brought 
them back; but from the strictly medical point of 
view a considerable number of them should have 
been given some kindly encouragement and an 
admonition and told to try it again. 

Many addicts were drunkards before they be 
came drug habituees. Some of these feel the need 
for a sedative when they come out of the hospital, 
presumably cured. They resort to alcohol in order 
to avoid drugs. This is, of course, a bad solution 
of their problems; but unpunished drunkenness in 
the general population is so very common that 
the addict reasonably may be given several chances 
before merely the act of getting drunk is used as 
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a reason for revoking his parole or probation. The 
history of alcoholism shows that drunkards who 
finally have been cured, relapsed, as a rule, several 
times after supposed cures. We should, therefore, 
not give up immediately because of a discouraging 
situation like this. 


Probation or Sentence? 


We would urge that probation officers, district 
attorneys, and others who are in a position to 
influence the situation recommend that convicted 
addicts be placed on probation rather than given 
a definite sentence, except when these addicts are 
obviously of a criminal type for whom there is no 
hope. Conviction as much as a half a dozen times 
for violation of the narcotic laws does not imply 
that there is no hope. Persons convicted that often 
may lead useful, happy lives when cured of their 
addiction, and some of them can be cured if prop- 
erly treated. On the other hand, the addict who in 
childhood or early manhood, before he became ad- 
dicted, was a serious problem to his family and the 
authorities is usually a hopeless case, both from 
the standpoint of his addiction and from that of 
the distorted personality that is responsible for his 
more serious delinquencies. The addict who has a 
record of arrests for drunkenness twenty-five times 
or more a year is also hopeless from the standpoint 
of cure, and may as well be given a sentence; but 
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the stealing that occurs after addiction and which - 
is associated quite closely with the desire to satisfy 
the physical need for narcotics does not imply a 
hopeless situation. 


The Marihuana Addict 


The treatment of marihuana addicts is the same 
as that of opium addicts, in so far as cure is con- 
cerned. These patients do not have physical with- 
drawal symptoms, but the psychic element back 
of their addiction is the same. Marihuana addicts 
should be put on probation, unless they are of a 
definite criminal type. Marihuana addiction‘ is, of 
course, a thing that is much more dangerous in 
certain respects than opium addiction; but to send 
a marihuana addict up for four or five years when 
he has been guilty of nothing but his addiction 
is a serious error, because such treatment does 
much towards nullifying any more rational treat- 
ment that might be given. 


As a closing thought I wish to reiterate a state- 
ment that I have often made before, namely, that 
the drug addict is a sick individual who needs 
treatment rather than punishment. We cannot 
entirely separate him from punishment, but that 
part of his treatment should be minimized and the 
medical and social features of it emphasized. In 
other words, the addict deserves more attention 
from physicians and social workers and less atten- 
tion from the police. 


Probation Deals in Human Interrelationships 


Probation deals with criminals. Criminals commit crimes. Crime is a 
maladjustment arising out of a conflict between an individual, his group and 
society generally. It is an expression of a set of habits which are themselves a 
reflection of character. Habit patterns are developed from one’s experience 
throughout life, particularly experiences of childhood in the adult world 
about them. To change those habits and to effect rehabilitation is not a simple 
task. It calls for knowledge, skill, understanding, patience and persistence. It 
involves the whole range of life activity. This is a task that cannot be accom- 
plished through force, threats, retaliation. A tactful approach, skilful and 
persuasive guidance are required. These things are not inherited; they must 


be acquired. 


—JOSEPH P. MURPHY 
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The Education of the Problem Child 


By EDW. H. STULLKEN 
Principal, Montefiore Special School 


OHN RUSKIN has said, “It is the purpose of 
education not so much to make us know what 
we otherwise should not know, as to make us behave 
as we should otherwise not behave.” It would 
seem wise then for all concerned with the educa- 
tion of any type of behavior deviate to place the 
ultimate emphasis on right conduct. Behavior, con- 
sidered in the broadest sense, then is the field in 
which the art and science of teaching can be most 
successfully employed. 


Many Children Unhappy Because of Home, 
School, and Community Conflicts 


Childhood should be an age of happiness and 
yet many children suffer because of factors which 
tend to make them problems at home, in school 
and for the community. Those individuals who 
deviate from the normal, test the patience and 
ingenuity of all workers with whom they come in 
contact. Those children with pronounced physical 
disorders, like blindness or orthopedic disabilities, 
usually evoke sympathy, but others with mental, 
emotional or behavior handicaps often exhaust the 
patience of workers and arouse feelings of resent- 
ment and anger. It is for this reason that children 
with the less obvious handicaps sometimes are to 
be pitied more than those with gross physical dis- 
orders. Problems of truancy, incorrigibility and 
delinquency are frequent and children deviating 
from the normal because of such factors too often 
through ignorance or lack of understanding, are des- 
tined to discouragement, unhappiness and failure. 


Problem Children in Need of 
Individualized Treatment 


Students of special education realize that it is 
sound public policy and not charity to provide 
special treatment and training for all types of 
behavior deviates. The school is more important 
in the lives of such children than in that of ordi- 
nary children as it is not only an educative force, 
but is also often the only agency giving them an 
opportunity to acquire habits of adjustment to 
the world in which they live. Furthermore, much 
of our regular education frequently has been con- 
cerned with a narrow intellectual development, and 
has failed to take into account that children who 
are truants or behavior problems need adjustments 
—such as developing their personalities, securing 
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emotional stability, receiving vocational guidance 
and training, developing a sense of security—in 
addition to mere intellectual attainment. 

A study of the provisions for the special educa- 
tion of truant and behavior problem children 
reveals that several tendencies in this type of educa- 
tion are quite apparent today. In the first place 
educators are taking a more scientific view toward 
the problem child in school than they formerly 
did. A generation ago the child who failed or who 
became a problem was eliminated from school, 
Today he has become an object for study rather 
than the recipient of punishment. This scientific 
attitude is reflected in school systems by the 
employment of such experts as the psychologist, 
the pediatrician, the psychiatrist, the trained 
social worker, and the teacher especially trained 
for specia! class instruction. 

In the second place the child study movement 
and more recently the mental hygiene movement 
have done a great deal toward giving the school 
a broader viewpoint toward education. They have 
helped in broadening the emphasis of the teacher’s 
work from the narrower routine of intellectual disci- 
pline and drill to include the important task of 
training the problem child to fit into society in 
spite of his deviations from the normal. One of 
the greatest contributions to education growing out 
of the child study and mental hygiene movements 
has been the creation in the schools of this scientific 
attitude on the part of teachers and principals 
toward children’s behavior rather than in keeping 
psychology and psychiatry as external and some- 
times clumsy correctives to all that is not psycho- 
logically or psychiatrically sound in the school’s 
activities. It is much more important that teachers 
view the behavior of problem children in an intelli- 
gent way so that the teachers may prevent pupils 
from becoming problems than that they secure 
expert clinical service for them after they have 
developed into problem cases. 

Behavior, either good or bad, usually has a purpo- 
sive value for the individual and behavior that 
appears pathological or abnormal may be found 
to be quite logical and normal when the sequence 
of causes is known and when the entire history 
of the child’s behavior has been studied. The accep- 
tance of this point of view is the starting point 
for Chicago’s departures in the education of truant 
children. 
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Care of the Problem Child is a 
Community Responsibility 


Fundamentally, the problem of caring for tru- 
ants, incorrigibles and delinquents is one of educa- 
tion and prevention rather than one of legislation. 
We now have many laws but laws are only as 
effective as the public concern in their enforce- 
ment. Prevention of juvenile delinquency will come 
only through the work of civic groups, educational 
programs, and youth agencies; and through public 
concern in the enforcement of laws made to pro- 
tect youth from poverty, the vicious, illicit employ- 
ment, and protected vice and crime. Kenyon 
Scudder, Chief Probation Officer of Los Angeles, 
said, ““Delinquency and crime will never be reduced 
until the community goes into action.” Jessie 
Binford, Director, Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago states, “Behind the obvious facts of 
juvenile misdeeds lies a trail that leads to adult 
responsibility.” There is evidence that some adults 
are recognizing their responsibilities and are making 
plans to better conditions for our youth. 


Delinquent Behavior a Symptom of Underlying 
Conflicts in Child’s Personality 


_ A fundamental factor which must be taken into 
consideration is that delinquency, truancy, incor- 
rigibility and other misdeeds of children are only 
the symptom pictures of underlying conditions, the 
roots of which will be found in the family life of 
the child, his school situation, his economic and 
social environment and in the physiological and 
psychological aspects of the personality of the 
child. Consequently educators should look toward 
the correction of those factors within the environ- 
ment of the child which will prevent him becoming 
a delinquent rather than attempts at correcting 
the child after he has become delinquent as a 
result of community neglect. 


Courts Wrongfully Continue to Deal 
with Child as with Adults 


Another factor which must be considered is that 
the legally constituted authorities, courts, police, 
ete., for the most part are still dealing with children 
substantially as they deal with adults. They are 
exemplifying force rather than understanding. The 
juvenile court, established with the objective of 
treating the child rather than the offense, is still 
i most communities greatly influenced by tradi- 
tional concepts of the criminal law, and is largely 
an agency of discipline, primarily for the sake of 
the group, rather than of scientific study and treat- 
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ment for the sake of the child. The function of the 
probation officer is frequently regarded as that of 
gathering facts concerning the delinquent and of 
watching over the child to see that he does not 
again break the law. Our institutions are largely 
burdened with children who are sent there as a 
method of punishment or because they cannot be 
safely adjusted in society. They are released after 
staying periods of varying length, during which 
little attempt is made to help them through treat- 
ment based on their fundamental needs, or to 
assist them through effective parole supervision in 
their difficult readjustment to community life. A 
fair proportion of our institutional population is 
there because the children cannot adjust to society 
without regard to whether they can find adjust- 
ment through institutionalization. 

Today certain changes in these agencies are in 
progress because the state is beginning to recog- 
nize that security attained must lead to develop- 
mental needs and their fulfillment. Police are begin- 
ning to handle children differently from adults. 
The best juvenile courts and probation depart- 
ments are making efforts through expert study, 
case work and personal friendships to understand 
the child, to see why he is in trouble, and to 
rebuild his life in his environment and to make 
him live as a responsible person in the larger com- 
munity. The probation officers, and the juvenile 
officers of the police departments can fulfill their 
functions only as they are more and more teachers 
who are closely tied to educators and social engi- 
neers in their task of community education. 

The children with whom the court deals should 
be returned to the more educational and treatment 
agencies at the earliest possible moment. Institu- 
tions provide a type of environment that is of 
outstanding value to certain types of children who 
have always been with us and who always will be. 
In the future institutions of this character must 
be adapted to children who belong there. They 
must not be used as a place for the reception of 
children merely because they apparently do not 
belong in society. These institutions must be linked 
with a continuing program of service to both the 
child and the group through adequately qualified 
and professionally trained parole officers or social 
workers, which will conserve and strengthen the 
child in his social relationships. 

Schools Constitute a Miniature 
Society to the Child 


In the third place any program for truants, 
delinquents and incorrigibles must take into account 
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that the school stands as a representative of society 
in relation to the child. The school constitutes a 
miniature society in which the child acquires tech- 
nique for use when he emerges into the world out- 
side. The near-identity in age-limits means that 
practically all delinquents are school children or 
ought to be school children. Matters of compulsory 
school attendance, school failure and the hazards 
involved in truancy are but the surface phenomena 
that must challenge us to the question why children 
must go to school and what this experience really 
means in their lives. 


Up until very recent years, schools considered 
it their primary function to inculcate in the child, 
the accumulated wisdom and tradition of the com- 
munity, and theschool was not much concerned with 
the problem confronting the child when he was 
brought face to face with the demands of society. 
More recently a new emphasis has developed in the 
school. There has been a growing realization that 
nothing fails like failure and a tendency towards 
realizing the devastating effect of failure. There 
is also a growing realization that the school is 
quite as responsible for formation as for informa- 
tion. There has been growing realization that 
truancy and other infractions of rules are the 
natural, expected indicators that in some way the 
child in his environment is not having his funda- 
mental needs met. A truant officer who merely 
makes the child go to school is an anachronism. 
The whole emphasis is shifting towards some type 
of social diagnosis that comprehends and seeks to 
ameliorate those conditions in the total life of the 
school child that are the cause of infraction. There 
has been growing realization that the child is largely 
the product of the strivings, needs, lacks and rich- 
ness of his whole environment. The school is waking 
to its vital interest in and responsibility for these 
environmental factors. The schools have been 
changing their emphasis from the thing taught to 
the person taught. For him who guides the delin- 
quent and makes the laws to guide him, the matter 
of days attended, of the intelligence quotient, of 
disciplinary troubles, should be but the clues that 
lead to what the teacher, the fellow pupils, the 
curriculum and the school mean to the child in 
answering his craving for security and development. 


Emotional Variations in the Child 
Complicate Existing Handicaps 


Handicapped children often have their handicaps 
complicated by emotional variations, and conse- 
quently special class teachers often must make 
greater provisions for the emotional variations of 
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children placed in their care than do teachers of 
regular classes. Physical handicap, low intelligence 
and emotional disturbance often make it impossible 
for special class children to get satisfaction from 
school life. The sense of differences is strong in 
children and the source of much conflict when the 
difference is not in their favor. Too often the class. 
room is so organized that it does not give a fair 
field to the atypical child and the result is that he 
quite logically becomes indifferent or antagonistic 
to school or develops personality traits that are 
not conducive to his best adjustment in later life, 
There should be some success and some feeling of 
satisfaction in every child’s school life for without 
confidence he cannot attain, even to his limited 
capacity. As a result special education can never 
become mass education with a closely graded sys- 
tem and must always make more provision for 
the physical, mental and emotional variation of 
special class pupils than is made for those enrolled 
in regular classes. This problem in special educa- 
tion is further complicated by the fact that in 
many areas where special education cannot be 
highly specialized, it becomes necessary for the 
special class teacher to care for several different 
types of handicapped children in the same room. 
We must, therefore, consider the problem of train- 
ing special class teachers to care for two or more 
types of handicapped at one and the same time. 


Social and Economic Factors Contribute 
to Child’s School Adjustment 


Social and economic factors may operate to help 
or hinder the development of a desirable school 
adjustment. Studies of the home conditions, the 
community backgrounds, the economic status of 
the family and of other social and economic factors 
in the lives of atypical children indicate that 
society has not been fair with many in so far as 
environmental influences are concerned. Special 
education, therefore, must make compensations for 
such poor home surroundings; and while it cannot 
give new homes and new environments, it can do 
much to change the child’s attitude toward and 
his responses to the unfavorable stimuli received 
outside of school. Much has been written about 
attitudes and by it we mean, broadly speaking, 
how one feels about things and people. Not only 
what we do, but how we feel about it, is important. 
The attitudes formed in connection with habits 
are often more important than the habits. If this 
be true in regular class instruction it is doubly s0 
in special class work. Special class teachers must 
also be more concerned with inhibitions and fears 
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than regular teachers because atypical children 
usually have more inhibitions and more fears than 
their normal brothers and sisters. 


Danger of Emotionally Unstable Teachers with 
Frustrated and Repressed Personalities 


Possibly no single factor is more important in 
dealing with atypical children than that of the 
personality of the teacher. School administrators, 
too often, forget that teachers are human beings 
and have personalities quite as definite as children 
and nowhere, unless in the home, is the effect of 
one personality upon another greater than in the 
school room. Children always learn more by exam- 
ple than by precept. Teachers, who are emotionally 
unstable, who have frustrated and repressed per- 
sonalities, do an infinite amount of harm when 
dealing with atypical children. This is especially 
true when they attempt to mold the lives of youth 
in order to gain through the lives of children, 
desires and satisfactions which they themselves 
failed to attain. Children must live their own lives 
rather than compensate for deficiencies in the lives 
of their elders, either parents or teachers. 

In the administration of special classes recogni- 
tion must be given to personalities of both pupils 
and teachers in the assignment of pupils to classes 
and the administrator must not hesitate to change 
a pupil’s program as often as necessary in order 
to secure an adjustment on the part of the pupil’s 
personality to the personality of the teacher of the 
group in which he is placed. An analysis of the 
personality of teachers and of the types of atypical 
children they are best able to solve proves of 
inestimable value to the school administrator who 
is trying to solve the problem of educating atypical 
groups. 


Value of the Case Work Method 


Our work in special education for the truant, 
incorrigible and delinquent must always be con- 
cerned with the use of the case work method. The 
object of the case work method is to gather all 
the important facts concerning an individual, which 
may have a significant bearing on what is to be 
done to aid him. These facts include information 
regarding living habits, medical history, occupa- 
tion, school history, disease history, social activi- 
ties, habits of work and play, home life, and so on. 
The facts are gathered, classified, and analyzed in 
order to locate the root of the individual’s trouble 
so that appropriate means of helping the individual 
may be developed and applied. To use the case 
method effectively requires a highly developed tech- 
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nique not only for collecting facts, but for scientific 
analysis and therapy as well. It calls for both 
knowledge, and skill in the wise use of knowledge. 
A complete study of the whole child is a necessity 
in the education of atypical groups. 

Since the school’s problems are present and per- 
sistent, they usually cannot wait for the delay of 
referring them to social agencies who so often 
re-refer cases until too late for effective work. 
Where the school is fortunate enough to have its 
own social workers it will be possible to give to 
the behavior problem child the study and individual 
attention he needs. There is no adequate substitute 
for the professionally trained social worker in assis- 
ting the special class teacher in studying atypical 
children. Furthermore, the school social worker 
because of her knowledge of social work can often 
stimulate outside agencies into action when teachers 
and principals fail to do so, and can coordinate 
the effects of all concerned for the welfare of the 
handicapped child. 


The education of truants, incorrigibles and delin- 
quents like all education is also concerned with 
the general phase of education: we have come to 
call character education. In this connection atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that in the case 
of special education much of character education 
must first be concerned with the unlearning of 
certain character traits and faulty character habits 
before real character education can be undertaken. 
Furthermore, in dealing with character problems 
of the atypical child or group, the special class 
teacher must often call in the specialized services 
of the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the pedia- 
trician, the social worker and others in order to 
understand the origins of difficulties encountered. 


Delinquency Concentrates in 
Areas of Deterioration 


Juvenile delinquency is not scattered evenly over 
a city but tends to concentrate in areas of deteriora- 
tion. This is true equally of the cases of truancy 
and incorrigibility reported by school authorities. 
This concentration of problem cases in certain areas 
of cities is evidence of the significance of commu- 
nity factors in causing delinquency, truancy, etc. 
Therefore, a comprehensive program of treatment, 
training, and education of these atypical children 
must include housing plans, recreational plans and 
a plan for the protection of children against exploita- 
tion, poverty, vice, and demoralizing types of 
recreation. Such a program calls for the integra- 
tion in each community of the work of all existing 
agencies like settlements, clubs, playgrounds. 


— 


churches and schools. The findings of Clifford R. 
Shaw and others on the importance of the group 
factor in juvenile delinquency demonstrate the 
need for using the methods of group treatment as 
well as of individual treatment. Communities must 
be urged to improve their own conditions and no 
agency is in a better position to do this educational 
work than the public school. No program of educa- 
tion of truants, delinquents and incorrigibles can 
be complete without taking into consideration the 
nature of delinquent areas in our large cities and 
educators must not only be cognizant of these con- 
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ditions but must make special provisions to meet 
the needs that arise as a result of the conditions, 


In Conclusion 


Any program of education for problem children 
will involve the application of good psychology 
and good common sense; it will involve a return to 
many of the truths formerly taught by the church 
and its teachers; it will involve practicing the men- 
tal therapeutics often used by the good old family 
physician; all of which will bring a peace of heart 
that must precede any achievement of the mind 
or body. 


The Varieties of Probation’ 


By R. CLYDE WHITE, Ph. D. 
School of Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago 


BOUT THREE YEARS AGO a plan to study 
procedure for the release of persons convicted 

of offenses against the law was made under the 
direction of Attorney General Cummings. Hitherto 
studies of particular release procedures, such as 
probation or parole, had been made frequently, 
but this study undertook to survey all forms of 
release, to describe the varieties of each which 
exist in the same or different states and to present 
a total picture of release procedure. The National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
had included the problem of release in its studies 
in 1931, but the Commission had made the study 
of release along with more general studies of 
penology and law enforcement. It is an advantage 
to have release procedure emphasized in a special 
study of the scope represented by the present one. 


Increasing Use of Probation 


Probation as a form of release from custody has 
grown immensely during the last twenty-five years. 
Statistics of disposition of cases by commitment or 
probation in thirty states in 1936 show that 31.1 
per cent were placed on probation, and in the fiscal 
year 1936-37 the Federal courts disposed of 35.0 
per cent of their cases by placing them on proba- 
tion. By 1938 there were thirty-six state probation 
statutes besides those in the District of Columbia 
and the Federal government. Although statistics 
are not adequate in all states to prove it, the 
* A review of the “Probation” volume (II) of the Attorney General’s 
Survey of Release Procedures published by the U. S. Department of 


Tustice (1989), Pp. 481. Copies are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 60 cents each. 


probability is that the use of probation by the 
courts in the several states has increased steadily 
during the present century. More judges have 
become aware of the fact that probation is not a 
means of showing leniency but a means of correc- 
tive treatment. That is not to say that the judge 
does not frequently resort to probation as a way 
of mitigating punishment; he does, and perhaps 
much too often. But it is a matter of observation 
that the better informed judges before making de- 
cisions consider more or less carefully the probable 
effects of probation on the future behavior of 
convicted persons. 


Administrative Organization of Probation 


Up to the present time there has been no gen- 
erally accepted plan of administrative organization 
of probation. It has been and remains primarily a 
responsibility of the local court. The court, in 
granting probation to an offender, performs its 
function as a member of the judicial branch of 
the government, but it goes further. Under author- 
ity of statute the court organizes an office for 
supervising probationers and appoints probation 
officers. It thus takes over the duties of the execu- 
tive branch of the government which in general 
it is ill-prepared to exercise. For some strange rea- 
son the public has been much more violently 
opposed to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions 
by an executive agency than it has to the exercise 
of executive functions by a judicial agency. Yet 
the principle involved is the same from the view 
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point of the doctrine of separation of powers, and 
the practice is as wise or unwise in one case as 
the other. 

The Survey shows that some degree of state 
executive control over probation is growing. “In 
California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia the 
state public welfare departments have power to 
investigate probation work and make general 
recommendations, require reports from officers and 
in some cases prescribe the type of record forms 
to be used,” (p. 39). Some other states may inter- 
vene at various points, and in a few states, among 
which are Rhode Island and Wisconsin, supervision 
of probation is centralized in a state administrative 
agency. Central state control tends toward the 
development of uniform standards, but the value 
of such control from the viewpoint of good proba- 


tion service depends upon a number of factors, | 


most of which in one way or another are related 
to personnel. 


Is Selection of Personnel a Judicial Function? 


Personnel standards probably cannot be estab- 
lished on a state-wide basis for the local courts or 
on a nation-wide basis for the Federal courts so 
long as the court selects and appoints the proba- 
tion officers. The only rational functions which the 
court, as a judicial agency, should have in connec- 
tion with probation are the selection of persons for 
probation and the granting of probation status. 
Everything else connected with probation, except 
possibly pre-sentence and pre-probation investiga- 
tions which may be regarded as aids to the judge 
in making up his mind to grant probation, belongs 
to the executive branch of government. If the court 
appoints probation officers, it cannot be required 
to select them from eligible lists set up by a civil 
service commission, because that would involve 
executive interference with the judiciary. Even the 
Federal government has obtained no uniformity in 
personnel standards because each court selects its 
own officers, although the Bureau of Prisons han- 
dies budgetary matters and gives general super- 
vision. There is no more reason why the courts 
should supervise probationers than that they should 
supervise the prisons. Both are executive functions 
requiring specially qualified personnel for good 
performance. 

Need for Sound Administrative Policy 


The states which have centralized probation 
systems have found one way of controlling per- 
sonnel. They have taken supervision out of the 
hands of the courts. There seems to be no constitu- 


1. Information in this paragraph from a letter to Professor White 
from John H. Klinger, Director, Division of Corrections, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 
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tional impediment to removing supervision from 
the courts. The court then places persons on proba- 
tion and commits them to the care of the probation 
agency just as it would commit a sentenced offender 
to the prison authorities. This seems to be a sound 
administrative policy. But the state-wide proba- 
tion agencies encounter a serious practical difficulty. 
If they are to give genuine, case work supervision, 
they must have probation officers in every com- 
munity. This is expensive, particularly in the west- 
ern states, because many counties have very few 
cases. In such counties a probation officer spends 
much time and money traveling from one case or 
part-time office to another. The states with cen- 
tralized systems rely to a large extent upon written 
reports of probationers, and they do relatively 
little community visiting. In none of these states 
does the Survey report indicate the existence of 
good case work supervision. 

In this connection an experiment is under way 
in Indiana which may prove useful. The judge 
selects his probation officer, but he must have his 
prospect pass an examination given by the State 
Probation Commission before he can make the 
appointment. So far the statute has escaped suc- 
cessful attack in the courts. The minimum stand- 
ards are rather low, but they can be raised in the 
course of time. In addition to this provision the 
Indiana Welfare Act of 1986 provided that on 
request from a court the county welfare depart- 
ment was obligated to supervise probationers. Up 
to date twenty-four county courts have adopted 
this method; the largest county has a population 
of about 47,000. Persons in the county welfare 
departments who supervise probationers must have 
passed the probation examination plus the exami- 
nation given by the State Department of Public 
Welfare and then be designated as suitable by the 
court. This is rather cumbersome procedure, but 
it is a method of getting more adequate local super- 
vision at perhaps less expense by persons employed 
by a local governmental agency but selected 
according to state standards. The Probation Com- 
mission should probably be transferred to the 
State Department of Public Welfare in order to 
simplify procedure and improve standards.’ 


Functions of Probation Officers 


In small counties or cities the probation officer 
has a great variety of activities which in adult 
courts include pre-sentence investigations, pre- 
probation investigations, supervision of proba- 
tioners and apprehension of violators of probation 
or the law and in juvenile courts include these 
activities plus some supervision of dependent and 
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neglected children. The new Federal-State laws 
for aid to dependent children are rapidly removing 
the supervision of dependent children from the 
jurisdiction of the courts, and probation officers 
are more and more giving their full attention to 
offenders against the law. 

There is some question as to the wisdom of 
having probation officers conduct pre-sentence and 
pre-probation investigations. Where such investi- 
gations are made for the purpose of supplementing 
the information ordinarly brought out in the trial 
or the plea of guilty, they can be made by employees 
of the court who specialize in this type of investi- 
gation. As aids to the court in sentencing or placing 
an offender on probation, they are not closely 
related to probation as supervision. They do give 
the probation officer some insight into the reasons 
why the judge grants probation in particular cases, 
and they should be carefully studied by the 
probation officer. 

The probation officer is engaged in social case 
work. He utilizes the tools of case work, and he 
should have the training of a case worker. Proba- 
tion is obviously a special type of case work. In 
the first place, the client has not sought the help 
of the probation officer; he is an involuntary client. 
In the second place, the probation officer is trying 
to bring about exceptionally difficult social adjust- 
ments. More clearly than in some other kinds of 
social case work, the social adjustments needed 
by the probationer involve the subtleties of per- 
sonality in relation to other personalities in the 
home and the community, including the person- 
ality of the probation officer. The Survey makes 
it clear that nobody should be appointed probation 
officer who has not had the best training available 
in social case work. . 


Measurement of Success 


Several notable attempts have been made to 
measure the success of probation, or to identify 
the factors which forecast the degree of success. 
Perhaps no two of them are closely comparable. 
The Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures 
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studied “the relationships of selected characteris. 
tics of probationers and outcome on probation,” 
This study, as well as others, is concerned more 
with certain characteristics which are thought to 
accompany success or failure than with the treat- 
ment process as it modifies the behavior of the 
probationer. That is, these characteristics are more 
nearly related to the selection of persons for proba- 
tion than to the efficacy of probation as a positive 
method of treatment. 

Six characteristics have been used in the Survey: 
race and nativity, age, marital status and number 
of dependents, present offense, recidivism, and 
employment on probation. The only item in this 
list about which the probation officer can do much 
is “employment on probation.” The others are 
matters of biological or historical fact. Unques- 
tionably we need some scientific studies of the 
treatment process and its consequences. That is a 
job for a case worker who has a flair for research 
and the other technical equipment to analyze the 
pertinent data. 

The statistics obtained from twenty-four proba- 
tion units have been analyzed to determine the 
apparent relationship between the given charac- 
teristic and outcome on probation. Each probation 
unit was rated favorable, neutral or unfavorable 
with respect to each characteristic in so far as the 
data were available. The analysis is extremely 
interesting and suggestive. However, one may 
question the wisdom of the rather long discussion 
of the chi-square test (pp. 358-359) of significance 
of results, especially when the authors frankly 
state that they departed from the rigid theory of 
the chi-square test. It is not entirely clear how 
they departed from the conventional theory, but 
it is obvious that they must have departed con- 
siderably, because their results could not have been 
obtained from the application of this theory, 
although there is some similarity in their proce- 
dure in so far as it is described. However inter- 
esting the statistical analysis is, the results should 
be accepted with caution, and the authors correctly 
make this point about their work. 


A Changing Scale of Values 


A judge is to give effect in general not to his own scale of values, but to 
the scale of values revealed to him in his readings of the social mind. Our 
function as judges, if not to transform civilzation, is to regulate and order it. 
The book of life changes and the values revealed to us today may be different 
from those that will be revealed to us tomorrow. 


—BENJAMIN NATHAN CARDOZO 
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NE OF THE MOST disturbing features in 
the development of correctional treatment 
has been the tendency for each agency, whether it 
be probation, the prison, or parole, to consider 
itself a self-sufficient entity, separate and apart 
from the other treatment agencies. All too fre- 
quently each unit has had a different philosophy 
of treatment and has been inclined to view its 
program as an end in itself. The result has been 
that the delinquent who started his career in child- 
hood may have been handled by a dozen or more 
treatment agencies; may have run the gamut of 
contacts with preventive agencies, juvenile courts, 
probation departments, juvenile institutions, adult 
reformatories, jails, prisons, and parole authorities, 
only to have his treatment program thoughtlessly 
varied and changed with each new contact. One 
who reviews the careers of delinquents who have 
finally reached the penitentiary is forced to the 
conclusion that continuity in the handling of the 
delinquent is almost wholly lacking; that each 
agency makes its own short term program for the 
offender with little or no consideration of what has 
been learned about him or what treatment has 
been given by agencies which have dealt with him 
previously or of what should follow when he leaves 
the supervision of that particular agency. 


Need for Integration of Effort 


Consider the case of a young man, twenty-five 
years of age, now serving a sentence for robbery. 
During the fifteen years he has been a delinquent, 
he has cost society a minimum of $25,000. He has 
been handled by every type of correctional agency 
known to modern penology and has been committed 
to the custody of eleven correctional agencies and 
institutions in three different states. It would be 
easy to conclude that we are dealing with an inher- 
ently hopeless, confirmed criminal. But I am not 
80 sure of this. An intensive investigation into this 
man’s previous treatment at the hands of society’s 
established institutions shows that not a single one 
took the trouble to contact the previous probation 
departments, parole departments, and institutions 
that had worked with him. And there is internal 
evidence in the case to indicate that had this 
been done and had there been some constant pur- 
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pose, some continuity of treatment, we should not 
now be required to label him an habitual criminal. 


The Federal Correctional System 


In the Federal correctional system we have an 
ideal organizational basis for the elimination of 
waste and for the development of well-integrated 
and continuous treatment programs. With the vari- 
ous treatment services under the supervision of 
the Department of Justice it is possible to develop 
a unified philosophy, to assure an element of con- 
tinuity, to develop each treatment unit so that it 
fills a specific need and has a definite place in an 
efficient, smooth running organization. It is with 
this premise in mind that we turn to the relation- 
ship of the probation officer to classification. 


What is the Meaning of Classification? 


Classification is a term which is often miscon- 
strued to mean merely the study of the offender 
and the assignment to him of a label or a group 
of labels such as feebleminded, psychopathic per- 
sonality, habitual offender, maximum custody case, 
or something of the sort. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. As we conceive of it in the Federal 
system, it implies not only a thorough analysis 
of the individual, his background and environment, 
but also a procedure whereby this information can 
be utilized as the basis for a well-rounded, well- 
integrated program for the individual. It implies 
further, that such a program shall be reviewed at 
intervals and shall be modified to meet the current 
needs of the individual. In short, classification 
includes not only diagnosis but the machinery by 
which a program fitted to an offender’s needs is 
developed, placed into operation, and modified as 
conditions require. 


Types of Institutions in the Federal System 


The Department has recognized that to havea 
workable classification program it is not possible 
to house, train, and treat properly all types of 
offenders—the young and inexperienced in crime, 
the hardened professional and habitual criminals, 
the chronic ill and insane, and the drug addicts— 
in the same institution. And so there have been 
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developed a number of different types of institu- 
tions, each planned and organized to handle a 
more or less homogeneous group of offenders. Even 
the penitentiaries are differentiated, with Alcatraz 
set aside for the serious escape risks, the inmates 
who have homicidal tendencies, and those who 
because of their ability as leaders are dangerous 
to the program of the other institutions. At the 
other extreme in the penitentiary group is the 
institution at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, which has 
been established for the better rehabilitative pros- 
pects who because of age or other reasons are not 
eligible for commitment to the reformatories. The 
reformatories at Chillicothe, Ohio and El Reno, 
Oklahoma accept youthful offenders lacking serious 
criminal experience and who can profit by intensive 
educational and vocational training. The reforma- 
tory at Petersburg, Virginia has been established 
for reformatory type offenders who will benefit 
most from farming and other manual trades. The 
Federal correctional institutions, of which there 
are now five, with four more under construction, 
are designed for offenders who have received rela- 
tively short terms. A thousand inmates are housed 
in minimum custody prison camps where they are 
serving a portion of their sentences in a healthy 
outdoor environment and where.they must accept 
increasing responsibilities as a step toward their 
return to the community. A medical center with 
a highly trained medical staff has been established 
for the serious chronic medical cases and for the 
insane, and in the near future will be added a 
unit for constitutional psychopaths, who consti- 
tute the most difficult and disturbing and at the 
same time the least understood element in the 
prison population. Then there are the U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospitals at Lexington, Kentucky 
and Ft. Worth, Texas for narcotic addicts, where 
every technique known to modern medicine is used 
in the treatment of this group. 

I have sketched briefly the types of institutions 
in the Federal system to show that classification 
begins, not at the time the offender reaches the 
institution, but at the time sentence is imposed. 
If we are to develop a program suited to the needs 
of the individual offender, we must make certain 
that he is committed to an institution which has 
the facilities for effecting the treatment required. 
Although the major responsibility for this duty 
rests with the court, which has the authority to 
prescribe the type of institution, and with the Mar- 
shal, who under ordinary circumstances selects the 
particular institution of the type prescribed by the 
court, the probation officer, by furnishing to the 
court and to the Marshal information about the 
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offender, and by his knowledge of the policies of 
the Bureau of Prisons and of the facilities of the 
various institutions, has an important role to play 
in placing the offender in the proper institution, 


Preliminary Contacts in Institutional Treatment 


When the offender reaches the institution he ig 
immediately placed in quarantine where he remains 
for the first month of his sentence. The quarantine 
period serves a two-fold purpose. It guarantees 
that the inmate does not transmit disease to 
inmates and officers of the institution; but it also 
gives to a group of specialists in the institution 
an opportunity to observe the prisoner, to study 
the factors which have contributed to his delip- 
quency, and begin to plan not only for his stay 
in the institution but for his release. This is a 
diagnostic procedure which is fundamental to good 
classification. 

Naturally, since the health of the inmate involves 
not only himself but the well being of all with whom 
he may come in contact, one of the first members 
of the staff group whom the inmate meets is the 
physician. In his initial medical examination the 
physician also learns whether the inmate is suffering 
fromacondition which requiresimmediate attention. 

When the record clerk has photographed and 
fingerprinted the inmate and has completed the 
recording of outstanding marks of identification, 
the case is interviewed by the institutional parole 
officer. This interview is called the initial social 
interview and is the first step in the development 
of a social history. 

The educational director interviews and tests the 
inmate in order to determine what educational 
level he has obtained, and to determine what educa- 
tional activities it would be profitable for him to 
pursue. The vocational counselor makes a similar 
analysis of his work skills and interests in order 
that he may suggest employment or vocational 
training that will be most beneficial to the inmate 
on his release. The psychologist tests the man’s 
intelligence or mental capacities, and the psychia- 
trist examines him to determine the presence of 
mental disturbances or mental or emotional condi- 
tions which may affect his adjustment both in the 
institution and in the community. 


The medical officer again examines the inmate. 
This time the examination is complete and thorough 
so that the conditions of health which may affect 
the inmate’s ability to earn a living and which 
may otherwise affect his ability to make a satis 
factory adjustment in the community, may be 
remedied wherever possible. 
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The associate warden’s interview considers all 
fgctors Which bear upon the problems of custody 
and discipline; and ordinarily is held near the end 
of the quarantine period in order that the inter- 
viewer may have the advantage of the complete 
criminal record, the official statement of the offense, 
the report of the quarantine officer concerning the 
inmate’s behavior since his admission and other 
reports which have accumulated in the central file. 

The chaplain has as his function the evaluation 
of the importance which religion has played in the 
life of the inmate and the extent to which religion 
can be used as a means of rehabilitation. 


Major Considerations in the Quarantine Period 


There are three major considerations involved 
in this series of interviews, namely: to obtain a 
dear, detailed, well-integrated picture of the 
inmate, and the problems, abilities and liabilities 
which he presents, to furnish a basis for outlining 
a program involving the various training and treat- 
ment facilities of the institution, and, finally, to 
acquaint the inmate with all the facilities of the 
institution and to obtain his cooperation in using 
those facilities to greatest advantage. 

An effort is made during the quarantine period 
to coordinate the work of the various departments 
through the provision of a central file for the use 
of all staff members, and through the mutual inter- 
change of information regarding an individual case. 
The most important step in the integration of the 
information regarding the man and the program 
for him is taken in the classification meeting. At 
the end of the quarantine period, the staff members 
who have examined the inmate, together with the 
warden and the senior warden’s assistant, consti- 
tute a committee under the chairmanship of the 
warden to review the case in all of its aspects and 
to consider the recommendations of the individual 
members with respect to a program for the prisoner 
and to adopt or modify the recommendations. 
Among the more important considerations of the 
committee are the type of custody the inmate will 
require, the social case work program which is 
Indicated, the medical and psychiatric treatment 
needed, and the ability to profit from vocational 
training, education and religious training. Con- 
sideration is likewise given to the need for transfer 
to a different type of institution. 

When the proposed program has been discussed 
by the committee, the inmate is called before the 
meeting and it is explained to and discussed 
with him. At subsequent dates, this program is 
revised as the need for change is indicated. All 
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cases come up for reconsideration automatically 
after the inmate has been heard by the Board of 
Parole or at the expiration of one-third of the 
sentence. But reclassification may occur at any 
time an official believes that a change in the 
inmate’s program is indicated. The fact that during 
the fiscal year 1938 there were 13,000 reclassifica- 
tion reports prepared in the Federal institutions 
is evidence that the Federal prisoner is not a 
forgotten man. 


How Does the Probation Officer 
Contribute to Classification? 


What then are the relationships existing be- 
tween classification and probation? What respon- 
sibilities does the probation officer have to the 
institutional officials and conversely the institu- 
tional officials to the probation officer? 

No one knows better than the probation officer 
the utter impossibility of developing sound case 
histories upon the basis of interview alone. The 
institution must have verified information about 
the offender if the deliberations and decisions of 
the classification committee are to have a sound 
basis. And it must have some reliable community 
source from which to obtain this information—an 
agency qualified in the techniques of social investi- 
gation. Given sufficient personnel, the probation 
service is the logical agency to handle this need. 

One of the probation officer’s primary functions 
is to furnish the court, in the pre-sentence investi- 
gation, a study of the factors in the offender’s life 
which have influenced his \development and an 
evaluation of his current problems, abilities, pros- 
pects, and needs; and, assuming that such a report 
has been prepared and the defendant is sentenced 
to an institution it would be an indefensible waste 
of effort and energy if the report were merely filed 
and never made available to the treatment agency 
which becomes responsible for the inmate. 


Adequate Pre-Sentence Report is 
Indispensable in Classification 


As was indicated earlier, one of the first members 
of the institutional staff by whom the inmate is 
interviewed, is the parole officer, and ordinarily 
this contact is made within forty-eight hours after 
the inmate’s admission to the institution. It need 
not be argued that such an interview can be more 
productive, far more intelligent, and less time con- 
suming if the information contained in a complete 
pre-sentence investigation is at hand. This is the 
reason that the Bureau of Prisons has made the 
suggestion that the probation office arrange to 
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transmit the report to the institution by the United 
States Marshal at the time the inmate is committed. 
If the reports are not promptly forwarded, it fre- 
quently happens that contact is made with social 
agencies for information only to find that a previous 
request was made by a probation officer only a 
short time before. This is an expensive process. 
It is costly in terms of straining the relationships 
with overworked social agencies upon whose co- 
operation the probation officer and the institution 
alike are dependent. It is time consuming and 
energy consuming because it represents duplica- 
tion, and in those cases where the government 
already has paid for clearance of a case with a 
social service exchange, it results in additional 
financial expenses. The institutional service as well 
as the probation service is understaffed and it is 
therefore vitally important that there exist the 
closest cooperation between the two, toward the 
elimination of duplication of effort. 


The investigation, moreover, is more than a 
“crutch” for the institutional social history inter- 
viewer. If it has been prepared with care and thor- 
oughness, it furnishes important factual data which 
become a part of the history. These data include 
such items as the composition of the inmate’s 
family, the inmate’s marital history, his work and 
education records, his residential history, and 
information regarding the economic and cultural 
standards of his home. One element of sound cor- 
rectional treatment is the development and mainte- 
nance of healthy family relationships. The institu- 
tion can do its part intelligently only where it has 
verified information about the family. 


Another type of information which can be pro- 
vided by the investigation is less tangible but of 
equal importance to the institution. I speak of 
such things as the attitudes which the prisoner 
has had toward social responsibilities, toward his 
family and his job, of the nature of his relation- 
ships toward his parents, wife, and other members 
of his family, of the attitude taken by his family 
toward his current difficulties, and of the attitude 
of the community toward the inmate. 


It should not be overlooked, moreover, that 
there is a definite relationship between the work 
of classification and the prisoner’s eventual release 
to supervision. In fact the planning done by the 
classification committee is directed primarily toward 
training the inmate for release into the community. 
Therefore, any indication of the resources of the 
community for employment of the inmate will 
enable the classification committee to consider the 
institutional training program more intelligently. 
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The investigation is also of importance to staf 
members other than the parole officer. The medica] 
officer will study the report for information regard. 
ing the inmate’s medical history and that of mem. 
bers of his immediate family. The education 
director is interested in the statement of his educa. 
tional history, and the reasons which may be indj- 
cated for his terminating his education. The 
vocational counselor reads the report to learn of 
the nature and stability of his employment history, 
The psychiatrist seeks information regarding any 
indication of personal instability or history of men- 
tal disorder in the inmate or his family, and the 
chaplain studies the information which relates to 
his religious affiliations and those of his family, 

It is recognized, of course, that many probation 
officers, even if they desired, could not furnish as 
complete an investigation report as is implied in 
this discussion. It is understood that in many areas 
the case load is so high and the number of officers 
so low as to handicap the efforts of the office. But, 
the demonstration by a few well-equipped offices 
that such a program is practicable gives hope that 
this is not a utopian suggestion, and that it gradu- 
ally may be extended to the whole system. 


Enlistment of Community Resources 


If the institutional staff does not have such a 
report available, there is, of course, a rather doubt- 
ful alternative. That is, we must rely on other 
community agencies for information. True, there 
are many of these agencies which provide reports 
which are excellent. There are others, however, 
who because of inadequate resources and who, 
through no fault of their own, fail to understand 
the needs of the institution or the meaning of the 
program which we are operating, and contribute 
very little to the total knowledge of the inmate, 
his problems, and his community relationships. 
And, incidentally, one of the valuable contribu- 
tions which the probation officer makes to the 
process of classification comes through his con- 
tacts with other community agencies. He can do 
much to give these groups a wider understanding 
of the work which we are doing; and a deeper 
appreciation of their responsibilities toward the 
prisoner. 


Case History Has Value in Treating 
the Returned Violator 


But, turning again to the contribution of the 
probation officer to classification, allow me to cite 
one other way in which assistance can be given. 
Each year a certain proportion of all cases placed 
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on probation unfortunately, are declared violators 
and are committed to institutions. The period of 

ision in these cases varies, but unless it is 
exceptionally short, the probation records will con- 
tain information regarding the supervision given 
in the case, the difficulties encountered in treat- 
ment and the reasons for the failure of the inmate 
to adjust under supervision. If the institution is 
to profit from the work done in the case, and there 
igno reason why it should not, this record should 
be made available. At the present time certain 
offices are cooperating in such a procedure and 
it is felt that the records contribute a great deal 
to the understanding of the problems presented by 
individual cases and aid in planning a program 
which has a logical relationship to that which had 
been begun by the field officer. 


The Probation Officer as Liaison 
Agent in the Community 


The relationship of the probation officer to the 
classification process does not end at admission 
classification. It is a continuing process, because 
throughout the inmate’s stay in the institution, 
the field officers act as liaison agents between the 
institution and the community. They advise the 
staff of changes in the family situations; of family 
need; of domestic difficulties; and of employment 
possibilities where a special type of institutional 
training may be of value. As this information comes 
into the institution it is considered carefully and 
very often becomes a basis for reclassification. 
Family need may indicate the desirability of placing 
the inmate in an industries job; new employment 
possibilities may indicate a different type of voca- 
tional training; domestic difficulties may cause a 
reconsideration of the custodial requirements in a 
particular case. Moreover, when admission sum- 
maries and reclassification reports are forwarded 
to the probation officer, he may note errors or the 
omission of important information not known to 
the institution about which it should be informed. 
Thus it is possible from the time of admission to 
the date of release, for the probation officer to 
make significant contributions to the work which 
the institution is doing with the individual inmates. 

Of equal importance to the responsibilities of the 
probation officer to the institution is the responsi- 
bility of the institution to the probation officer. 
Every probation officer should take advantage of 
the increasing libraries of classification reports that 
are accumulated in the Federal institutions and 
When defendants who have previously been con- 
fined in Federal institutions, come before the court, 
the probation officer should request the last institu- 
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tion in which he has been confined to forward 
copies of the classification material on the case, if 
such is not already in his files. If the institution 
has done its work well the probation officer should 
have available for his pre-sentence reports to the 
court, information which should reduce the amount 
of time required in compiling the data, in addition 
to giving information not ordinarily found in 
community sources. 


Confidential Nature of the Probation 
Officer’s Files and Reports 

In closing I should like to consider a matter 
which has been a practical barrier to cooperation 
between some probation officers and the institn- 
tions, i. e., the question of pre-sentence investiga- 
tion reports falling into the hands of inmates. 
Apparently there have been a number of cases in 
which this has happened and the probation officers 
have felt that it has affected adversely their future 
work in the case. During the past few years the 
Bureau of Prisons has been establishing in its 
institutions a central file in which all case records 
are kept. This file is of a confidential nature and 
in all but two of the institutions no inmates are 
allowed to work in the file room or have any con- 
tact with the individual files. In fact, in some 
institutions the warden has gone so far as to im- 
pose suspension from duty on any official allowing 
the file to get in the hands of an inmate. In the 
two institutions which have not yet been able to 
dispense with the use of inmates, reports and infor- 
mation of a confidential nature are filed in a special 
confidential file to which no inmate has access. 
Moreover, for the 1940 fiscal year the Bureau of 
Prisons requested of the budget, appropriations for 
the appointment of twenty-two additional civilian 
clerks for the parole and warden’s assistant offices 
in order to reduce still further the use of inmates 
on any classification or parole material. Although 
only a few of these positions were allowed, the 
institutions are gradually obtaining more civilian 
clerical personnel and the possibility of inmates 
gaining information of a confidential nature has 
been reduced to a minimum. In view of the policies 
and the measures that have been taken to keep 
confidential material confidential, the fear that 
information submitted may get into inmate hands 
should no longer act as a barrier to a phase of 
cooperation so important to the correctional pro- 
gram as is the furnishing of pre-sentence investiga- 
tions to the institutions. If a report has information 
of a particularly confidential nature, it should be 
plainly marked “confidential.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Sociological Interpretation of Punishment 


Punishment and the Social Structure. By Georg 
Rusche and Otto Kirchheimer. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939. Pp. 268. $3.00. 


This book is the first in the American series of publica- 
tions of the International Institute for Social Research. 
The work was begun at Frankfort am Main by Professor 
Rusche in 1931. Before its completion in 1934 the Institute 
had been closed by the German government and had moved 
to New York City. Here it was telt that a more compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject was desirable, and since 
Dr. Rusche was not available for the purpose, Dr. Otto 
Kirchheimer was commissioned to complete and revise the 
manuscript. The basic ideas of Rusche have been retained 
in the first eight chapters while Dr. Kirchheimer has added 
the four last chapters which embody his own views on some 
contemporary penal policies and practices. 

The traditional presentation of the history of punishment 
in most text books on penology attempts to explain systems 
of punishment as the outgrowth of certain theories of human 
nature and the purposes of punishment. Such an approach, 
the authors of this volume contend, makes the work a matter 
of the history of the ideas of punishment rather than his- 
tory of punishment. The central problem posited here is 
the analysis of the sociology of punishment, which the 
writers feel to be equally as important as the sociology of 
crime. To attain this goal punishment must be studied as 
a function of cultural and social forces, quite apart from the 
ideological and juriaical baggage with which it has been 
traditionally surrounded. The principal thesis of the volume 
is that the forces which determine both the methods and 
the purposes of punishment are to be found in the systems 
of wealth production and economic organization at each 
stage in the development of society. The main idea is sum- 
marized in the following: “It is thus necessary to investigate 
the origin and fate of penal systems, the use or avoidance 
of specific punishments, and the intensity of penal practices 
as they are determined by social forces, above all by economic 
and then fiscal forces.” This main idea can be illustrated. 
Thus, in the Middle Ages, penance and fines contributed 
to the maintenance of a well balancec system of social inter- 
dependence maintained largely by custom and tradition and, 
at the same time, served as an important source of revenue 
to the feudal courts. With the disintegration of the feudal 
order and the rise of a capitalistic society, the menace from 
the landless and propertyless was resisted by the headsman’s 
axe and the gallows. The growth of trade and transporta- 
tion, and the domestic system of industry with mercan- 
tilism, created a demand for labor which demonstrated the 
wasteful nature of capital punishment and made a place 
for “galley slavery” and the workhouse. The industrial 
revolution, with apparent over-population at home and a 
demand for labor in the colonies, resulted in “transportation.” 
Later, solitary confinement without work, or with merely 
punitive labor, and cloaked with a moral ideology of reform, 
developed when a surplus of unskilled free labor rendered 
the workhouse unprofitable. Similarly, modern systems of 
punishment and the rationalizations for them, are funda- 
mentally an outgrowth of modern economic conditions. It 
might, however, be remarked that this thesis is less con- 
vincingly supported when applied to the contemporary 
situation. 
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The chapter on new trends under Fascism is Particularly 
interesting. While the theories of reformation have not 
destroyed the policy of repression in any country, in the 
Fascist countries all pretense at reformation has been aban. 
doned and administrative orders have even taken the place 
of the old legal safeguards of liberalism. At the same time 
punishment has increased in severity, both in the number 
and length of prison sentences, as well as in the deteriora. 
tion of prison conditions and the use of harsher punishments 
within the prisons. In the final chapter the author presents 
rather elaborate statistical data to prove a familiar concly. 
sion of students of the subject that there exists no close rela- 
tion between penal policy and the amount of crime. 

Some readers of this volume are likely to criticize the 
strictly economic interpretation of the development of 
punishment. Nevertheless, the book is likely to prove more 
thought provoking than are most of the historical and purely 
descriptive treatises on the subject. As Professor Sellin 
points out in his foreword, its chief merit lies in the demon- 
stration of the close interrelationship between punishments 
and the cultural context out of which they grow. A great 
deal of historical material, hitherto inaccessible, has been 
presented in a comprehensive and consistent fashion. The 
relevant use of European statistical data makes one con- 
scious of the lack of similar information for research purposes 
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Child Placement Practices of 
Twenty-six Nations 


The Placing of Children in Families. League 
of Nations, Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. Vol. I. Pp. 154. $.75 and Vol. II. Pp. 241. 
$1.25. 

The Advisory Committee on Social Questions of the 
League of Nations has recently made available a two- 
volume report, The Placing of Children in Families, which 
brings together information about child-placing in twenty- 
six countries—in Europe, Africa, Oceania, North America, 
and South America. 

The first volume describes the historical development of 
child-placing in families, the organization of social services 
for carrying on child-placing activities, and the practices 
followed in the various countries. A discussion of the philoso- 
phy and principles underlying modern concepts of child- 
placing programs is also included. 

The report recognizes that even though “organizations 
and communities less favorably situated may not be able 
to provide all the services for which provision is made by 
others which are more highly developed and prosperous, 
certain general standards may be regarded as applicable to 
all forms of child welfare” and that “the application of such 
standards, varying with the resources of the community or 
organization concerned, depends ultimately upon the educa- 
tion of the public for their acceptance.” 

A short list of basic standards, drawn up in general terms, 
is given, by which a country with a child-placing program 
could well measure its accomplishments and which a country 
hitherto lacking such facilities might well consider as 
excellent foundation upon which to build a child-placing 
program. 

One short section is devoted to consideration of the use 
of foster homes for delinauent children. It is reported that 
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boarding homes were used in nineteen countries for delin- 
quent minors and in twenty-two countries for “children 
in moral danger and children who are removed from their 
homes on account of their parents’ being deprived of paternal 
” Brief descriptions are given of the procedures em- 

yed in certain countries, notably Great Britain, Canada, 
and a few localities in the United States. According to the 
report “the possibilities of modifying behavior are the fore- 
most consideration when children and young people present 
personality and behavior problems or are delinquent. The 
foster home used for the care of such children is therefore 
called upon to perform a dual role—that of providing ade- 
quate physical care and of contributing to habit retraining 
and the development of more desirable social conduct.” 

The second volume contains descriptive summaries of 
child-placing services in individual countries. These were 

pared from the answers to questionnaires sent out by a 
committee of the League of Nations, from official publica- 
tions, published reports, the laws of the respective countries, 
and from previous documents issued by the League of Nations. 

The differences in the systems developed in the individual 
countries and in the character of the source material avail- 
able doubtless explain why comparable information could 
not always be given for each country, but in so far as possible 
the same general outline was followed in describing the plan 
in use in each country. 

The fact that several persons contributed to the prepara- 
tion of the report has resulted in a certain unevenness and 
some duplication. Nevertheless there is assembled here cer- 
tain valuable basic information much of which has never 


been easily obtainable before. MARY RUTHICOLBY 


Portrays Magnitude of Crime Problem 


Crime and Society. By Nathaniel F. Cantor. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. Pp. 
450. $3.00.. 


Professor Cantor has written a significant book. This 
is his second text on criminology. The first, Crime, 
Criminals and Criminal Justice was published in 1932. 
Crime and Society reflects a broad understanding of 
factors that produce crime and the treatment programs 
for offenders in both this country and in Europe. The 
writer has visited and studied prisons on both continents. 
He has been a close student of social conditions that pro- 
duce crime. In reading this book one gains the impression 
that the author is not content to stop with presenting 
the problems of crime, but he wishes to contribute some- 
thing to the cures. 

Crime and Society is divided into five parts. The subject 
matter in parts I, II and IV does not differ greatly from 
the contents usually found in books on criminology. 

In Part I we find a discussion of the general field of crimi- 
nology, its relationship to other fields and the methods of 
approach in studying the problems of crime. 

Part II is devoted to the machinery used in the control 
of the offender. The work of the police, the prosecuting 
attorney, the court, the probation officer and the prison 
official is critically reviewed. 

In Part III, Professor Cantor presents material that is 
tew and different from that usually found in books on crimi- 
. He presents an interesting chapter on “Conflict and 
Growth in the Criminal Law,” in which he traces the tradi- 
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tional point of view regarding moral responsibility for criminal 
acts with the attendant rigid punishments for such acts. 
He records the modification of these traditional views and 
suggests factors that account for these modifications. The 
“Classical” and “Positivist’’ schools of criminology come 
in for critical analysis. 

Part IV of the book, applies to the transition of emphasis 
on “punishment” to emphasis on “treatment” of offenders. 
Most workers in the correctional field will appreciate this 
chapter and the author’s stimulating discussion ot the 
techniques of probation, parole and case work. 

Part V of the book presents some of the limitations that 
society faces in adequately dealing with the problem of 
crime. Some of the defects of our modern society with its 
inefficient economic system are examined in their relation- 
ship to crime. Dr. Cantor laments the slow progress that has 
been made in shaping the criminal laws to fit social needs. 
He points out that there has been a great deal of change 
in civil laws over the past several centuries, but that the 
criminal statutes would be fairly well understood by any 
English feudal baron who lived four or six hundred years ago. 

After reading the chapters on the “Dilemma of Crime Con- 
trol” and the “Dilemma of Crime Prevention” one is left 
with some idea of the magnitude of the whole problem. 

This book should be on the reading list of probation offi- 
cers, judges and correctional workers, as well as all citizens 
who take seriously the problem of delinquency and crime. 
It will serve as a good text book for students of criminology. 

R. A. C. 


A Valuable Source Book 


Emotion and Bodily Changes. By H. Flanders 
Dunbar. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. Pp. 601. $5.00. 


This book is described by the publishers as essentially 
a bibliography, representing an attempt to bring together 
in some sort of perspective the research material, from biology, 
psychology, psychoanalysis, and medicine with its experi- 
mental and clinical specialties that has combined to develop 
those concepts in medicine, which are the necessary founda- 
tions for further research in the sphere of psychosomatic 
problems. As such the volume is intended primarily for the 
specialist or the student engaged in research or investiga- 
tion of some phase of the problem of the bodily changes and 
physiological processes which accompany the diverse emo- 
tional experiences of man. 

Dr. Dunbar, however, has done more than just compile 
a bibliography of articles dealing with this problem. Her 
survey covers more than two decades of research and publi- 
cations devoted to the many phases of the relationship 
of bodily changes to emotion. To the student of personality, 
her work should prove a valuable source book of informa- 
tion and guidance to this field of knowledge in which psy- 
chology and physiology overlap. 

Unlike the ordinary bibliography, this book is a very 
readable volume. Each major topic is presented in the form 
of a written chapter which is made up of abstracts of parts 
or the whole of articles which contribute something of 
importance to the problem. Thus, Part I deals with the prob- 
lems of orientation and methodology and considerable space 
is devoted to a presentation of the various theoretical posi- 
tions and hypotheses upon which present day research in 
the measurement of bodily changes during emotion is based. 
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The major portion of Part I is devoted to techniques and 
methods of measurements, several of which have recently 
received considerable newspaper publicity. The so-called 
“lie detector,” for example, is not the exclusive discovery or 
invention of any one person. The principles underlying the 
lie detector date back to 1879 and the apparatus, very much 
refined in recent years, really measures the electrical resis- 
tance of the skin under various emotional stimuli. The 
second part of the book is devoted entirely to the studies 
which have been made regarding the reactions of the various 
bodily organs or organ-systems to psychic stimuli. 

The last section of the book which deals with therapeutic 
considerations, although addressed to physicians and psy- 
chiatrists, should be of special interest to case workers, 
psychologists and others whose work concerns itself with 
the redirection of human behavior. The psychic compo- 
nents in physical illness and the physical components in 
maladjustment of various types are important considera- 
tions not only in the therapy of the physician and psychia- 
trists but in the therapy of the social worker as well. The 
literature which contributes to the understanding of the 
human organism as a whole is widely scattered in various 
types of publications chiefly because of differences in methods 
of approach and in experimental techniques. Dr. Dunbar 
has made a significant contribution by integrating in this 
book all the available research data from the point of view 
of studying the human organism as a unit. 

BENJAMIN FRANK 


Crime a Group Product 


Crime and the Community. By Frank Tannen- 
baum. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1938. Pp. 485. 


The probation officer, the college student, and the intelli- 
gent citizen who wish to keep informed on current crim- 
inological thinking will find this book both readable and 
stimulating. Its style is superior to, and more exciting than 
the usual run of books on this subject; yet it is far from being 
sensational or spectacular. On the contrary it is a sound, 
accurate interpretation of up-to-the-minute criminological 
theories and practices. It sets torth in a clear-cut manner 
what is going on in the field of crime and its treatment. The 
lay reader will welcome the fact that the book is not “stuffed” 
with so-called research and statistical studies, but that its 
thesis is maintained by a well-integrated organization of 
materials, by rigorous logic, and by a generous sprinkling 
of timely illustrations. The book is well-documented from 
recent sources, its bibliography shows excellent selection, 
and its illustrations are good. 

The thesis of the book is that crime is a group-product, 
and not the result of defects in the individual. Crime is a 
product ot a total social situation. The book is perhaps the 
best and clearest statement of this point of view yet written. 
We have criminals because we have a criminal society. 

Biology, psychology, and psychiatry are dismissed as 
forms of absolutism in dealing with the criminal. Far from 
being a disorganized person, the criminal is usually a highly 
integrated person in his group. He differs from the rest of 
his fellows only by the group to which he belongs. “The 
group must exist or the criminal could not exist” (p. 22). 
Crime usually travels in gangs, is an organized enterprise, 
a business, a profession or way of making a living, a political 
alliance, dependent upon a web of corruption with police, 
politicians, business men and even with the law-abiding, 
and having for its philosophy a war psychosis, viewing all 
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of life as an organized racket. All this illustrates the clog 
dependence of professional crime upon group life. Even the 
accidental criminal may be explained in terms of past habit 
formations caused by the cultural and social environment, 

Treatment then must be by dealing with the group, 
“Direct attack upon the individual in these circumstances 
is a dubious undertaking.” (p. 21) .“Not until the American 
community changes profoundly will the character and the 
amount of crime in it also change.” (p. 49). Crime is insti. 
tutional in character. In view of this hypothesis, the prison 
problem becomes one of “forging a new community for the 
prisoner where community pressure becomes sufficiently 
insistent to call forth new behavior.” (p. 406). 

However well written, the book has its shortcoming. It 
does not suggest alternative techniques of treatment. The 
author admits that from this standpoint it is “largely nega. 
tive.” (p. 474). But in addition one is not sure that he 


states the problem correctly. He appears to substitute 
kind of determinism for another. ” 


The group does not explain all crime. Criminals have 
been known to come from “good” families and law-abiding 
groups. To say that criminals are products of the group 
explains very little, for so are also the law-abiding citizens, 
This merely illustrates the obvious, that man is a social 
creature. 

There can be no groups without individuals and individuals 
cannot live in a social vacuum, or groupless world. Both 
are necessary and both influence each other. The individual 
in a very real sense makes his own group. Yet we also know 
that bad apples spoil good ones in close association. So to 
argue which is the more important in crime, the group or 
the individual, is somewhat like asking the question which 
came first, the chicken or the egg. The problem of crime, 
therefore, yet is awaiting a re-statement. 

CHARLES H. Z. MEYER 


America’s New Drug Problem* 


- Marihuana. By Robert P. Walton. New York: 
J.B. Lippincott Company, 1938. Pp. 228. $3.00. 


There is historical evidence to show that canabis sativa 
has been known for its fibre and by the effects of its active 
principle as far back as 1200 years B. C. It has been used 
in commerce, in the practice of medicine, and to relieve 
the tedium of existence by persons seeking unusual mental 
and physical sensations. Its use in eastern countries for 
the latter purpose has been extensive, and from time to 
time there have been sporadic, but rather feeble and ineffec- 
tive, measures to limit or suppress the abusive use of the 
drug. When the Opium Advisory Committee of the League 
of Nations began to gather and publish statistics about 
narcotics it was only natural that its attention should be 
drawn to cannabis, and probably it is largely because of 
the activities of this committee that so much attention is 
being given to it at the present time. 

Cannabis did not attract a great deal of attention in the 
United States until about fifteen years ago, when it was 
found that along our Southern border many persons were 
smoking cigarettes made from it. The practice had been 
introduced from Mexico, and the cigarettes were known 
as marihuana. The smoking of these cigarettes spread to 
a certain extent to other sections ot the country, and 3 
a result Congress in 1937 passed the Marihuana Tax Act, 
which was designed to check the abusive use of this drug. 
It naturally follows that there is a widespread interest 
in marihuana. 


* Published by permission of The Health Officer. 
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There was a growing need for a condensed body of informa- 
tion concerning the plant, cannabis sativa, and the drug 
that is derived from it. Dr. Walton’s book fulfills this need, 
and, except in respect to one chapter, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the subject. There is an interesting 
review of the history of the drug and its use throughout 
the world, and a description of the plant with photographs 
yseful for purposes of identification, but the most valuable 
part of the book deals with the effects of the drug. The 
author here quotes from some who took a few doses of the 
drug for experimental purposes and from others who were 
addicted to it. Some of the writers had literary ability and, 
while their descriptions may have been colored to a curtain 
extent for literary effect, the volume of the quoted material 
jg such that one who reads all of it will not be led astray. 
The chronic effects of the drug, including the psychiatric 
aspects of it, are also well presented. There is a useful nomen- 
dature of terms used to describe the various preparations 
of the drug in different languages and countries and an 
extensive bibliography. 


The chapter in this book to which the reviewer takes 
exception is the one dealing with “the marihuana vice in 
the United States.” The authors of this chapter have gleaned 
the larger part of their material from newspaper and maga- 
rine feature articles, which they admit may have contained 
a certain degree of distortion, but nevertheless accept as 
“perhaps the best source of information which has yet been 
developed.” This is a startling statement to appear in a 
presumably scientific text. Marihuana is a powerful intoxi- 
cant that doubtless causes disease and crime, but one gains 
the inference from this chapter that in the United States 
large numbers of school children are being perverted by it 
and that it has become a major cause of violent crime. 
Both inferences are incorrect. One is reminded here that 
only a few years ago the number of widely publicized heroin- 
addicted school children in a certain city shrank on careful 
investigation from 60,000 to zero. We find from further 
quotations that eight and one-half tons of the weed were 
destroyed in one place and sixty-six tons were destroyed 
in another place, ete. These are doubtless statements of 
fact, but the reader would be helped in drawing inferences 
ifthe author had also told him that each year for a hundred 
years or more millions of tons of this weed have sprouted 
up and died in the United States unnoticed and unsung. 
This particular chapter contains some reliable information, 
but it would have been better if much of it had been given 
as an illustration of the unreliability of alleged facts and 
inferences that come from certain quoted sources. 

With the exception of the chapter on vices the book is 
recommendea as a source of information on marihuana. 

LAWRENCE KOLB, M. D. 


New Criminal Code 


The Swiss Federal Criminal Code. Introduction 
and Translation by Walter Freidlander and W. 
Abraham Goldberg. 86-page supplement to Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXX 
(May-June, 1939). 


The introduction and translation of the new Swiss 
Federal Criminal Code which becomes effective January a 
1942, was prepared by Dr. Walter Freidlander, lecturer, 
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University of Chicago, School of Social Service Admini- 
stration, and W. Abraham Goldberg, prison visitor, Jewish 
Service Bureau of Chicago. 

In a 17-page introduction the translators briefly out- 
line the history of criminal code legislation in the Swiss 
Cantons and Republic, and present an analytical and com- 
parative description of its principal provisions. For pur- 
poses of comparison the volume is a valuable addition to 
the library of the social worker, the lawyer, the crimi- 
nologist, and others interested in the legal aspects of work 
with offenders. 

The outstanding provisions of the code in the opinion of 
the translators (hereafter called the authors) are: Special 
consideration for children; wide discretion permitted the’ 
judge; regard for the offenders as well as for continuous 
control over him; abolition of the death sentence; measures 
in aid of the victim of an offense; federal aid to cantons 
(states) ; and use of probation. 

It is pointed out by the authors that the Code observes 
the basic principles which have recently been subordinated 
in certain other European countries, namely, no punish- 
ment without law and no punishment without guilt, the 
fundamental concept of rights of the individual having 
been retained. Rehabilitation and preparation for re- 
adjustment in society, rather than punishment, are empha- 
sized, with the result that the length of sentences is very 
short compared with the United States practices, and the 
character of restraining much less severe. 

Of special interest to American discussants of the prop- 
er age limit of juvenile offenses is the discrimination in the 
Swiss Code in the age limit for children. It distinguishes 
children, juvenile, and minors. Children are under four- 
teen years of age, juveniles under eighteen and minors 
under twenty years of age. Treatment, adjudication, and 
sentences are determined accordingly. 

Generally speaking, children under fourteen are social 
and administrative subjects; juveniles are juvenile court 
problems, with all the implications of specialized services 
of the better American systems; and the minors fit into 
the concepts of our more modern “reformatory” as dis- 
tinguished from the “penitentiary.” In all cases, juveniles 
as well as adults (using the American definition), the 
court is given wide discretionary power, comparable, let us 
say, to the American juvenile court or the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act. 

The authors warn the casual reader against what is an 
apparent but not a real restriction in the use of probation 
in the Code. Although the Code bars the use of probation 
in cases with a penitentiary sentence in excess of a year, 
it is pointed out that the court is given discretionary 
power in determining whether a jail, which is exempted 
from the limitation, shall beused in lieu of the penitentiary. 
Then probation is usable either under the suspension-of- 
sentence or prior-trial treatment type. The purposes of 
probation are in accord with the American system—the 
readjustment and the reestablishment of the offender in 
society. 

Students and administrators of American Federal and 
state judiciary and probation programs are indebted to 
the authors for their translation and interpretation of this 
interesting Code of a government so similar to ours in 
many of its experiences. 

ARTHUR W. JAMES 
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Rehabilitation of the Federal Offender 


Federal Offenders, 1938. Published by the Bureau 
of Prisons, U. S. Department of Justice. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 1939. Pp. 352. 


Federal Offenders reviews the work of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons for the year ending June 30, 1938. In- 
cluded in this report are statistics of Federal prisoners, 
Federal parole, probation, and also the annual reports of 
all Federal penal institutions. The last 160 pages of this 
report are devoted to a statistical review by Bennet Mead, 
statistician of the Bureau of Prisons. 

The first thirty-two pages of this report cover in concise 
form topics of general interest, namely: Trends of Priscn 
Population; Personnel; New Construction; Female Offend- 
ers; Institutional Discipline; Education; Religious Work; 
Library; Medical; Classification; Social Service; Employ- 
ment; Federal Prison Industries Corporation; Prison 
Camps; Probation; Probation versus Imprisonment; the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act; Parole Selection and 
Supervision; Jail Supervision; Research and Statistics; 
Farm Activities; and Fiscal and Business. 

In the conclusion James V. Bennett, Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons, sets forth tle primary objective of the 
Federal prison service—“the protection of the public by 
keeping safely those committed to its care, and by reform- 
ing and rehabilitating those who must some day be re- 
turned to the community.” 

Conspicuous in the annual reports of the Federal penal 
institutions is the stress laid upon the following pro- 
gressive factors: Personnel training and rapid promotion; 
improved educational facilities; increased use of compe- 
tent religious workers; amalgamation of social service and 
parole departments; use of inmate labor on Federal pro- 
jects; extended medical service; disciplinary boards to 
supplant the one-man disciplinarian; and a utilization of 
community resources. 

Bennet Mead’s statistical review places at the disposal 
of those interested in penology a mine of information con- 
cerning Federal prisoners who came under the control of 
the Bureau of Prisons during the year, and offers nu- 
merous comparisons between the statistics for 1938 and 
earlier years. Tables’eighty to eighty-eight inclusive are 
devoted to a detailed study of Federal probation, and are 
of inestimatable value to those interested in probation. 

From this report one is brought to realize the dynamic 
potentialities of a centralized penal system. The opportu- 
nities for individual treatment, economic efficiency, training 
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of personnel, and the maintenance of uniform standards 
could only be accomplished by a unified system. 

It is indeed an inspiration to note the progressive leader. 
ship evident throughout this report. One is led to question 
whether through the medium of its classification system, it 
might be advisable in the near future for the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons to consider the advantages of more 
extensive extra-mural treatment. 

All workers with juvenile and adult offenders will find 
in this annual report a wealth of valuable information, 

LEE C. BEIER 


Helpful Bibliography 


List of References on Juvenile Delinquency. Pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor. Washington, D. C.: March, 1939. Pp, 
41. (mimeographed). 


This comprehensive bibliography relating to problems 
of juvenile delinquency and crime satisfies a long felt 
need. Each reference is carefully cataloged according to 
subject matter under such headings as the general field 
of delinquency; statistics; causative factors; the delinquent 
as an individual (autobiographies); prevention of de- 
linquency (community, schools, recreation, police); the 
treatment of delinquency (clinics, detention, courts, pro- 
bation and parole, institutions, foster homes); and the 
child offender against Federal laws. 

In addition the monograph gives a list of selected bib- 
liography from other publications dealing with special- 
ized fields of delinquency prevention and treatment. A 
list of the periodicals devoted to delinquency and crime 
problems is also presented. 

The references are complete giving all necessary bib- 
liographical data including dates of publication, the 
publishers, number of pages, and cost. Of particular value 
is a paragraph summary of the contents of each reference. 


List of References on Foster Home Care. Pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. Washington, D. C.: January, 1939. 
Pp. 6. (mimeographed). 

This list of periodical and book references on foster 
home care follows the same general format as the List 
of References on Juvenile Delinquency (see above). The 
court and the probation officer, dealing with delinquent 
and dependent cases in need of adequate foster home 
placement, will find this bibliography worthwhile. 


The Relationship of the Probation Officer to Classification 
(Continued from page 35) 


As I have stated before, neither the institutional 
nor the probation services have the personnel to 
do all that they should like and all that they know 
makes for sound and efficient correctional treat- 
ment. But in reviewing the history of the Federal 
probation, parole and institutional services from 
1929 to 1939, we see an almost phenomenal develop- 


ment which has brought the Bureau of Prisons from 
mediocrity to one of the best correctional systems 
in the world. Such progress has been gained only 
through continually trying to improve its tech 
niques and working relationships, and by getting 
the most out of the facilities with which it has 
to work. 


| 


THE PROBATION OFFICER’S DIARY 


THE PROBATION OFFICER’S DIARY is devoted to interesting, unusual 
and informative experiences which a probation and parole officer encounters in 
his daily work. It may be a record of some worthwhile accomplishment. It may be 
an experience which demonstrates a need for improved relationships with another 
agency. It may be a human interest story. You are invited to share your experi- 
ences with us. Limit your entry to 300 words if possible. No account will be ac- 
cepted for publication without your name and address. 


Man Without a Home 


At the top of the front page of the May 14 issue of the 
Wyoming State Tribune appeared a 4” x 5” photo of a 
pootblack, known to all Cheyenne as “Eddie, the man 
without a home.” Eddie carried the smile of a free man 
as he completed a four-month period of supervision which 
he earned while at the U. S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth. 
Below Eddie’s photo and the caption, the newspaper 
carried the following story: 


Ex-Convict, ‘‘Man Without a Home,’’ 
Makes Good at Job in Cheyenne 


Eddie Mosby, the 31-year-old Negro who four months 
ago was not wanted in Cheyenne, Saturday ended his 
period of probation with $15 in his saving account and 
an excellent record of his credit. / 
Beginning Sunday he will be on his own—but, by his 
own wish, he will stay in Cheyenne, where last January 
he created a controversy between city police and federal 
ones who could not agree on what should be done 
with him. 

The former “man without a home” came to Cheyenne 
late last December after being released from the place 
from which he had been sentenced on a charge of violat- 
ing the federal auto theft act, to complete a four-month 
period on good behavior. 

Shortly after his arrival here, a series of small rob- 

beries occurred. Mosby was arrested for investigation 
in connection with the burglaries. Although police offi- 
cers said they were unable to prove that Mosby had com- 
mitted the offenses, they also claimed that the robberies 
stopped simultaneously with the Negro’s arrest. 
When Detective Captain Harvey Jackson attempted 
to have Mosby deported from the city on a vagrancy 
charge, U. S. Probation Officer J. B. Lutz intervened, de- 
claring that the ex-prisoner would have to remain in 
Cheyenne until his good behavior probation period ter- 
minated. His contention was backed by federal law 
which provides that if a prisoner has no home, he must 
be returned to the place from which he was sentenced 
to complete his good behavior term. 

The Negro, with a prison record of five penitentiary 
sentences and a first-hand knowledge of city and county 
jails from coast to coast, was placed in the custody of 
Lutz who found him a home with Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Brown, 614 W. 25th. Then he found Eddie a job. 

Eddie’s record on the jobs he was given was accept- 
able. Five weeks ago he got a job at the Frontier hotel 
barber shop as a bootblack. He has proved his worth 
there, too. 

Saturday, Eddie, a white smile breaking the coal 
blackness of his face, declared, “When I came to 
Cheyenne, I figured I wouldn’t stay here a day after my 
time was up—l’ve changed my mind now. The boss 

(Lutz) is the first man who’s ever given me a lift— 
I'll die for Mister Lutz any day or month of the year.” 
I ain’t got nobody in the world to go to so if I can 


P my job here, I might as well stay in Cheyenne,” 
Eddie said. 


According to word received recently from Mr. Lutz, 
the proprietor of the barber shop where Eddie is employed 
such confidence in him that he has Eddie carry the 
deposits to the bank each afternoon. Eddie continues to 
+ og Mr. Lutz’ office occasionally for counsel and guidance. 
r. Lutz writes: “We hope that he has built up enough 
Teserve to enable him to go through life in the future as 
has during his period of supervision.” 


A Home Visit 


When Clem Carter was placed under my supervision in 
July 1937, I immediately made a visit to his home, at which 
time he lived in a secluded spot, back in the foothills of Cal- 
houn County. After driving a few miles along the creek 
bottom, over an unimproved clay road, I left my car and 
walked almost three-quarters of a mile over a cow path 
which zigzagged several times across the same stream. The 
water was only about a foot deep, but the stream was 
broad, and I had to jump from rock to rock, occasionally 
missing one. It was 100 in the shade that day, and the 
weeds were actually shoulder high. After going a short 
distance I would have turned back, convinced that no civil- 
ized person lived in that jumble, had it not been that a 
native of that community, who was leading the way, as- 
sured me he knew where he was going. I soldiered on, not 
wishing to appear as a tender foot. But it was almost too 
much when he finally warned me to be on the look-out for 
rattlesnakes. 

With my collar melted down, my white shoes ruined, 
and I fully fatigued, my disposition was reaching the com- 
bustion point. Suddenly we came upon a clearing. I saw a 
one-room log cabin and children playing in the yard. As we 
approached the cabin, a woman with a kindly face appear- 
ed in the doorway. She had scarcely reached middle age, 
but poverty and hardship had left their marks. As we drew 
nearer, a truly beautiful girl about sixteen appeared in the 
doorway beside her mother. The children ceased their ps 
and gathered about me, and stared at me, half curious, half 
afraid. The mother and the children were all poorly and 
scantily clad, but clean. 

While I rested and cooled off, I visited with Mrs. Carter 
and her children. I learned a lot about this family, their 
live stock, including a few pigs and a new-born calf, and 
the crops. They were all eager to talk, and each child had 
some story to tell. 

I have enjoyed my contacts with the Carter family. It 
has been another experience and pleasure to reach the 
hearts of these simple people, and help them iron out their 
difficulties and problems. They have had a new baby this 
past year, for which I narrowly escaped being God-father. 
Clem built a new two-room house down on the creek road, 
nearer to the school and civilization. 

Clem farms his own 80 acres, and works for the neigh- 
boring farmers. He and his family go regularly to church, 
and it is probably a golden rule he has learned at church 
which we read each month on his report. The last two have 
been: “The rong we may righten, the harts we may britten, 
by helping just a little,” jand “Let Lifes condid comeria 
catch you often at church. BAsIt W. Occ 


Supervision by the Rote Method 


Recently I read of a police justice in one of our mid- 
western states who directed two boys guilty of burglary 
to memorize the Lord’s Prayer, the 23rd Psalm and the 
second and third chapters of Proverbs while serving a 
60-day sentence. It recalls to mind a juvenile police officer 
serving our juvenile court, who took it upon himself to 
restore an erring youth to the straight and narrow path 
by making him report to the police station and write a 
thousand times “I feel sorry for what I have done.” Both 
incidents are much like the teacher who asked Johnnie, 
who used the expression “I have went,” to remain after 
school and write one thousand times the correct form “I 
have gone.” The following morning she found on her desk 
numerous sheets of paper with the following statement on 
the last sheet: “I writ what you wanted me to so I have 


went home! A Probation Officer 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


you a contributor. 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting 


news items relating to new projects, significant procedures and practices, per- 
sonnel changes, legislation, etc., in the fie i 


partment will be as interesting and helpful as our readers make it. We appoint 


ld of delinquency and crime. This de- 


Edward P. Reidy fills 
Parole Board Vacancy 


On June 7, 1989 Attorney General Frank Murphy an- 
nounced the appointment of Edward P. Reidy of Provi- 
dence, R. I., to the U. S. Board of Parole. Mr. Reidy fills 
the vacancy created through the death of Dr. Charles A. 
Whelan. For two years Mr. Reidy was Director of Public 
Welfare of the State of Rhode Island, and in this capacity 
also served as a member of the State Board of Parole. For 
seven years previously he was Director of Public Welfare 
for the city of Providence. He is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity and did post-graduate work at Clark University in 
sociology. At the time of his appointment he was on the 
faculty of the Boston University Graduate School of 
Social Service, instructing in public welfare methods. Mr. 
Reidy is married and has five children. 


Los Angeles County 
Court Reduces Cost 


The 1938 annual report of the Los Angeles County pro- 
bation department—which has 185 deputy probation offi- 
cers in addition to a large office staff—shows a much lower 
net cost per case than at any other year during the past 
decade. In 1927-28, with an average daily case load of 
6,942 probationers, the average cost was 21 cents per day. 
In 1938, with an average daily case load of 10,000 pro- 
bationers, the average cost per day was 15 cents. This is 
just another indication of the efficiency in administration 
and apparent good case work of Chief Probation Officer 
Ken Scudder’s probation department. 

Mr. Scudder, who has been seriously ill since January, 
is definitely on the road to recovery and is expected to 
return to his desk sometime during August. 


Colonel Moore Appointed 
Parole Board Examiner 


Colonel Joel R. Moore, former Supervisor of Probation, 
United States Courts, and more recently Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Michigan Bureau of Prisons and Warden of the 
State Prison of Southern Michigan, was appointed U. S. 
Board of Parole Examiner, and assumed his duties on May 
29, 1989. Colonel Moore came to the United States Proba- 
tion System on June 18, 1930 with a backrgound of teach- 
ing, and ten years as director of the probation services of 
the Recorder’s Court of Detroit. At the time Colonel 
Moore entered the Federal services there were only seven 
probation officers in the country. Seven years later, when 
called to the wardenship of the Michigan penitentiary, 
Colonel Moore had been instrumental in securing the ap- 
— of 175 Federal probation officers. As Parole 

oard Examiner Colonel Moore will continue to carry on 
with the same performance of work he has demonstrated 
as a teacher, army officer, court administrator, supervisor 
of probation, and warden. 


Criminologist 
Vollmer Speaks 


August Vollmer, respected and able criminologist of Los 
Angeles, recently said before the Board of Directors of 
Coordinating Councils, Inc., in Los Angeles, that crime can 
be checked only through concerted efforts on the part of the 
whole community. Vollmer says: “. . . Ihave spent my life 
in enforcing laws. It is a stupid procedure and has not 
solved, nor will it ever solve the problem unless it is sup- 
plemented by preventive measures . . .” 
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New Commanding Officer 
at Narcotic Hospital 


Dr. John Davis Reichard, Senior Surgeon of the U. §. 
Public Health Service, is the newly appointed Medical 
Officer in charge of the U. S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital, Lexington, Ky. He succeeds Dr. Walter L. Treadway 
who relinquished his command of this station, May 24, 
1939, to accept a chair in psychiatry at the University of 
California. Dr. Reichard entered the Public Health Service 
in 1916. He has had a varied experience with the Service 
as an administrator and medical director. For a period of 
nine years prior to his appointment to his present station, 
Dr. Reichard was Chief of the Neuro-Psychiatric Service 
at the U. S. Marine Hospital at Ellis Island. He is an able 
administrator and a distinguished scholar in the neurologi- 
cal and psychiatric field. The Lexington institution is 
fortunate in having as its commanding officer a man of 
Dr. Reichard’s personality, specialized experience and ad- 
ministrative ability. 


Guidance of 
Rural Youth 


The findings and suggested next-steps of the Washing- 
ton Conference on Youth Migration, held January 26 to 28, 
1939, at Washington, D. C., are presented in a 13-page 
mimeographed —— released by the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, 401 Grace-American Building 
Richmond, Va. The 1939 Institute focused its attention on 
problems relating to youth migration from small towns 
and rural areas, to urban communities. Mrs. Cecil A. 
Donahue is executive secretary of the Institute. 


> 
Cope.’ 1898 by United Feature Syndicate, ine, 


“My next job will be a federal offense. I can’t stand the 


food in these state joints!” 
Reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate 


q 
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Conference of Federal 
Institution Wardens 


“Institutional Discipline” was the central theme of the 
Annual Conference of Wardens and Superintendents of 
the Federal Penal and Correctional Institutions which met 
at the University of California, July 6,7, and 8,1939. _ 

James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, in 
opening the Conference stated that the main purpose was 
to establish a philosophy for handling behavior problems. 
He emphasized the desirability of taking advantage of all 
modern techniques, including the psychiatric approach, in 
dealing with disciplinary problems. The Director pointed 
out that the Federal Prison System had abolished all direct 
methods of controlling adverse behavior; that all forms of 
corporal punishment had been forbidden; and isolation and 
segregation were to be used only under conditions and 
policies which were uniform and constructive. _ 

All phases of problems of behavior were reviewed by 
the wardens who were given an opportunity to voice their 
opinions. “The disciplinary court,” “use of the transfer 
procedure as a disciplinary measure,” “incentives for good 
behavior,” “treating the psychopath,” and “disciplinary 
trends in Federal institutions” were among the areas of 
interest which came up for discussion. 

The Conference was fortunate in having among those 
participating Dr. Walter L. Treadway, Dr. William F. 
Ossenfort, and Dr. J. K. Fuller of the United States Health 
Service; William J. Quinn, Chief of Police of San Fran- 
cisco and President of the International Association of 
Police Chiefs; and Professor August Vollmer of the Uni- 
versity of California and former Chief of Police of San 
Francisco. 


Inaugurate First 
Parole Clinic 


An innovation in the administration of the Parole Act 
was inaugurated at the U. S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital, Lexington, Ky., recently by holding the first parole 
clinic. The clinic was organized by the Chief Medical Offi- 
cer, Dr. Walter L. Treadway (succeeded May 24, 1939 by 
Dr. John Davis Reichard) and Chairman Wood of the Pa- 
role Board. The entire medical staff of the hospital partici- 
pated. The result of the clinic was a clearer understanding 
of the complex problems which the medical unit and the 
Board are striving to solve. In view of the success of this 
clinic the Board is contemplating something along the 
same lines—annual conferences rather than clinics—for 
the penal and reformatory institutions. These conferences 
will bring together the chief custodial officer and his pro- 
fessional staff, and the members of the Parole Board, for 


discussion of all problems relating to the administration 
of the Parole Act. 


Arthur W. James Joins 
Prison Bureau Staff 


_On June 15 Arthur W. James, for six years Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Public Welfare of Virginia, 
joined the staff of the Bureau of Prisons as Technical 
Assistant to the Chief of Probation and Parole. For the 
Present, Mr. James will be responsible for developing the 
Program for carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. 
r. James, in addition to legal training, has the M. A. 
gree from the University of Chicago, School of Social 
_ Administration. As Commissioner of Virginia’s 
aeeertment of Public Welfare, 1932 to 1938, Mr. James 
rected and supervised the operation of the State Child- 
Ten’s Bureau and integrated its code of juvenile laws. He 
Was also chairman of the State Commission on Probation 
~ Parole, and a member of the State Prison Board and 
; e State Industrial School Board. For sixteen years Mr. 
_— has been in the field of public welfare administra- 
p> he also has served as an instructor on the faculties 
the University of Virginia, the College of William and 
ary, and the University of Chicago. 
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LIFE’S LIKE THAT By Fred Neher 


5-24 


“You’ve got me wrong, Warden. . . The ladder is for 
these climbin’ roses!” 


Released by Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Student Internes at 
National Training School 


Of special interest in the new program of the National 
Training School for Boys is a plan, developed in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Civil Service Commission and all of the 
neighboring colleges and universities, for the assignment 
of student-internes at the School. This group of internes 
will supplement the regular professional staff and the 
cottage supervisory personnel in the developmennt of 
wholesome leisure-time activities and character-building 
projects. Approximately twenty student-internes will be 
selected during the coming year. Two students will be as- 
signed to each cottage and the major portion of their duties 
will be in connection with the recreational program, per- 
sonal counselling and individual guidance of the general 
institutional program. 

The student-internes will be carefully selected on the 
basis of character and personality, maturity of judgment, 
interest in working with underprivileged boys, and their 
desire to make institutional work or some related field in 
social work, their life’s career. The standards set up have 
been approved by the Civil Service Commission and accept- 
ed by the colieges and universities participating in the 
plan. Each student accepted for this work will receive a 
small stipend and maintenance. 


Institutional Program 
for Federal Juveniles 


The National Training School for Boys, Washington, 
D. C., recently was placed under the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons. At present members 
of the Bureau staff are engaged in studying the problems 
and surveying the needs of the School for the purpose of 
reorganizing and broadening its program of training and 
rehabilitation. and bringing its personnel up to the pro- 
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fessional standards which now exist in other Federal penal 
and correctional institutions. The addition of an institution 
for juvenile offenders will help to round out the govern- 


ment’s efforts toward the control of delinquency and 
crime. 


Northeastern Probation 
Officers’ Conference 


The halls of Bucknell University and the walls of the U. 
S. Penitenitary at Lewisburg, Pa., were combined to af- 
ford an excellent balance in setting and resources for the 
Northeastern Conference of the U. S. Probation System, 
June 25 to 29. Probation officers from the Northeastern 
area of the United States, and representatives of the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons studied the policies and problems of 
—— and parole from the sociological concepts of de- 
inquency and crime as presented by Professor Robert Lee 
Sutherland of Bucknell University; surveyed the national 
and local practices and procedures as revealed in discus- 
sions, institutional efforts, and practical demonstrations 
at the Northeastern penitentiary; and deliberated upon 
problems of prevention and care as presented by represent- 
atives of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Social Secur- 
ity Board. 

In addition to Professor Sutherland, among those par- 
ticipating in the Conference program were Dr. F. Lovell 
Bixby, Chief of Probation and Parole, U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons; Dr. Lawrence Kolb, Assistant Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service; Miss Rosalie Supplee, Social 
Security Board; Miss Alice Scott Nutt, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau; Frank Loveland, Supervisor of Classification, 
Bureau of Prisons; and Myrl E. Alexander, Acting Parole 
Executive, Bureau of Prisons. 
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Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Statistics 


From July 1, 1938 to May 1, 1939 a total of 1127 juvenile 
offenders were apprenhended by Federal authorities on 
Federal charges. Of this number 347 were diverted to local 
authorities; 339 were prosecuted under the old or regular 
procedure; while 441 were handled under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. Of the last mentioned number, 
246, or slightly more than half, were placed on probation; 
81 were committed to Federal reformatories; 58 were com. 
mitted to the National Training School for Boys; 42 were 
committed to state and local correctional institutions; 7 
were committed to non-correctional schools; and 7 were 
placed in foster homes. 


- Interesting Annual 


Report from Toledo 


L. Wallace Hoffman, Chief Probation Officer of the Ju- 
venile Court at Toledo, Ohio, and former Chief Probation 
Officer, U. S. District Court, Detroit, Mich., has prepared 
an interesting 48-page Annual Report on the highlights 
of delinquency in the Lucas County jurisdiction during the 
year 1938. Seven pages of the report are given to an evalu- 
ation of the extent to which the Juvenile Court conforms 
with the standards prescribed by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau for juvenile courts. It appears as though Mr. Hoff- 
man is able to match standard for standard. Of especial 
interest in the report are the “Highlights” from the Re- 
port of the Child Study Institute of Toledo. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Announcement of conferences, meetings, and events of especial interest to 
Federal, state and local courts, probation and parole organizations, penal insti- 
tutions, professional associations, etc., will be carried in this column. Announce- 
ments should be addressed to The Editor. 


EVENT: 
Michigan Probation Association, Olivet College. 


PLACE: DATE: 


Olivet, Michigan September 6 to 8 


New England Conference on Probation, Parole and Crime Preven- 


tion. Headquarters: Lafayette Hotel. 


Twenty-Fourth Congress, National Recreation Association. 


Kentucky Conference of Social Work. 
Eighth Pan American Child Congress. 


Portland, Maine 
Boston, Mass. October 9 to 13 


Lexington, Ky. October 12 to 14 
San Jose, Costa Rica October 12 to 19 


September 28 to 30 


Sixty-Ninth Annual Congress, American Prison Association. Head- 


quarters: Hotel New Yorker. 
American Parole Association. 


Illinois Conference on Social Welfare. Headquarters: Knicker- 


bocker Hotel. 


New York, N. Y. October 15 to 20 
New York, N. Y. October 15 to 20 
Chicago, Il. October 16 to 19 

October 16 to 20 


National Conference of Juvenile Agencies. Headquarters: Hotel New New York, N. Y 
Yorker. For information, address E. J. Johnstone, Woodbine, N. J. 


HOLTZOFF: Special Assistant to the Attorney 


Surat since 1924. A. B. (1908) Columbia University. 


fm (1911) Columbia University Law School. Practiced 


Sawin New York from 1911-1924. Author of various arti- 
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Delinquency and Crime are Preventable 


: The very largest share of delinquency and crime in young people is pre- 
ventable . . . With anything like reasonable effort in a reasonably decent 


community, delinquent tendencies in most individuals can be thwarted. The 
study of causes shows them to be ascertainable and generally alterable. 


—WILLIAM H. HEALY 
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KEY TO THE CRIME PROBLEM 


QNE OF THE MOST necessary and crucial lines of research, not 

only in the causation of delinquency but in education and many 
other problems of life in a complex society, is a careful inquiry into 
the introjective processes of various types of human beings; into the 
why and wherefore of the conscious and unconscious acceptance or 
rejection by different persons of certain bits of the environment. This 
process of weaving of environmental elements into the fabric of per- 
sonality is the key to many a problem of behavior. 


SHELDON GLUECK 
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